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TOPS. OF 


PROSPERITY NOT WAITING FOR THE 
TARIFF 
ideals by some of the most influential names in the 


business world, a crescendo note of optimism is heard of late 
from the columns of the daily press. We are assured by dispatches 
that such giants among industrial companies as Standard Oil, 
General Electric, Amalgamated Copper, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing, United States Rubber, International Har- 
vester, and United States Stee) are experiencing a substantial im- 
provement in business. Some of these report that they are now 
running close to their normal capacity. The voice of James J. 
Hill, who three years ago predicted the panic, now swells the 
chorus of those prophesying good times. Mr. William Rockefeller 
admits his inability to see “why we should not have good times 
during this summer and fall.” Our imports for March of this year 
exceeded by $43,000,000 those for March, 1908. Secretary of the 
Treasury MacVeagh, addressing a gathering of New York bankers, 
tells of our reviving revenues, and asserts that “with the comple- 
tion of a tariff bill that will satisfy the people, there is nothing in 
sight but reasonable, rational prosperity.” In the following words 
William E, Corey, president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, adds his testimony that the clouds are lifting : 
“Since early March there has been a gradual and well-sustained 
improvement in the steel industry. 
noticeable since May 1. 


States Steel Corporation are now operating on the basis of about 
70 per cent. of normal capacity, the highest since October, 1907. 


There is every indication that this improvement.is due toa natural 
and healthy demand for our products, and with average crops and 
an early settlement of the tariff we confidently expect a speedy re- 
turn to normal conditions.” 


It seems, however, that prosperity is not waiting patiently at 


This has been especially 
The subsidiary companies of the United 


our gates, but is already slipping through while Senators discuss 
the schedules by which she is to be admitted. The iron and steel 


trade, as the New York 7Zimes remarks, is “our basic industry, 
which can not thrive unless the country is thriving.” Zhe fron 
Trade Review (Cleveland) indorses Mr. Corey’s opinion. At the 
same time'a Pittsburg dispatch announces that on June 1 the wages 
of the 35,000 employees of independent iron and steel works in the 
Pittsburg district, which were cut ro percent. on April 1, will be 
restored to their former figure. And it is now practically certain, 
according to Zhe frou Trade Review, that the rumors of wage 
reduction by the United States Steel Corporation wil) not be rea)- 
ized. The story of reviving industry is taken up by 7%e /roxz Age 
(New York), in which we read: 


“Very cheering news comes from one great industry which has 
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been suffering seriously for a long time, the seaboard shipbuilders. 
During the past few weeks they have been asked to figure on up- 
ward of a dozen boats, including three large steamers for the 
American-Hawaiian Line, which will probably be contracted for 
in a few weeks. This will bring welcome work to the plate mills. 
There is an inquiry in the market for 10,000 to 12,000 tons of plates 
for a riveted pipe line for an Arizonacopper company. The order 
for 190 miles of 8-inch rifled pipe for California was placed with 
an Ohio producer. 

“A multitude of moderate-sized orders for structural material 
are being placed and there is some large work still pending. Oc- 


casional fair car orders are also cropping up, the latest being 500 
cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio road.” 


From railroad sources comes word that the number of idle cars 
is decreasing, and an increase in the gross earnings of the roads is 
another cheering factor in the situation. Zhe Manufacturers’ 
Record, of Baltimore, the leading industrial, financial, and railroad 


journal of the South, finds the outlook “most encouraging.” It 


says: 

“The activity in the stock market may be considered, in a way, 
as a hopeful sign, because similar conditions prevailed ten years 
or more ago when the growth of industry and commerce in this 
country began to advance with great rapidity. The abundance of 
money, while offering liberal opportunities for speculation upon 
the exchanges, also presents chances to finance business in other 
lines, and much more of it will doubtless be employed in other 


regular channels just as soon as the general public realizes fully 
that the advancement of the country as a whole is bound to come, 


and its rate of progress depends mainly upon sentiment put in 


action. 
“There have been many railroad plans recently incorporated for 


new construction, particularly in the South and Southwest. There 
could hardly be a better time than the present for financing enter- 


prises of merit. The low money rate offers particular inducement 
to the incorporators of these railroads to act speedily, and the fact 


that there is an abundance of money seeking employment leads 
capital to be on the search for good investment opportunities in- 
stead of being sought so vigorously as before by promoters. In 


other words, this is the time for capital and industry to get together 
for mutual advantage, and doubtless many new lines will be financed 


and bui)t as a result of present conditions.” 

Simultaneously with the increase in the Government’s revenues 
the authorities report an increased volume of immigration—another 
sign, as the St. Louis Gloée-Democrat remarks, of approaching 
good times. A London dispatch says that the spirit of business 
optimism is no less noticeable in Europe, “in spite of the Balkan 
cloud, the British budget, and the French postal strike.” The 
Washington 77mes proclaims that “there are now no dark spots 


upon the financial horizon,” and the Boston Journa/? predicts that 
“as soon as the Tariff Bill is out of the way the boom will be 
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resumed.” The railroads, says President Ripley, have now 
nothing to fear except “meddlesome and vicious interference in the 
conduct of their business by legislatures and commissions.” 

The Newark News, however, asks pertinently how all this pros- 
perity that is coming to the corporations is going to affect “the 
average man with a moderate income or salary.” We read: 


“The panic of 1907 brought a drastic revolution in the industrial, 
railroad, and commercial worlds. It caused the reduction of sala- 
ries in many directions. It compelled the cutting of prices at first 
hands in numerous lines and resulted in putting into effect economi- 
cal methods which ought to have brought about a cheaper rate of 
production, a lower cost service, and cheaper products for the con- 
sumer... . So far as it can be found out, he has gone right on 
paying as high, and in many instances higher, prices for what are 
thy necessities of life, not to say anything of luxuries. Neither 
bread, nor meat, nor vegetables, nor dairy products, nor any other 
of the thousand and one articles of food which enter into daily 
consumption, are lower; and most, if not all of them, have been 
and still are higher than they were, with the prospect for higher 
altitude. 

“Clothing, too, has not lagged. Rents, certainly, have not. 
Hence the propriety of the demand for information why the finan 
cial convulsion has not resulted in shrinkages to prices for ultimate 
COMSUMETS. . . « « « « 23 

“Wheat is 4o cents or more higher than the so-called normal ; 
corn and oats, by sympathy, whatever that is, are following in its 
trail; wool is somewhere up at the highest level for years ; cotton 
is at a high price and is undismayed at the prospect for further ad- 
vance; leather and hides are said to be booming; land values are 
tending upward—and all this on top of reduced costs of production 
and transportation in force for more thana year. The farmers 
are prosperous; they have money out drawing interest, and every- 


thing they sell is higher thanit was. But this will not explain the 
mystery. 
“Who, the wage-earners reiterate, who is getting the money paid 


for the privilege of living, the extra amounts drawn from pockets 
everywhere, in spite of the reduced expenses of product‘on and 
transportation ? Perhaps never before, following any such cata- 
clysm as that which turned things upside down late in 1907, has the 
consumer failed to come in for a share of the enforced economies 
which resulted, So, it isrepeated, who is getting the higher living 
costs ?” 

The inquiry of the “average man” elicits cold comfort from the 
New York G/oée, which predicts a steady increase in prices owing 
to the world’s overproduction of gold. Thus: 

“It is highly probable that we are entering on a period wherein 
the high prices of 1907 will be topped. This will, of course, give 
an enormous stimulus to enterprise and cause a great apparent 
prosperity. Speculation will be invited and make enormous 
profits. But when some amass wealth without a corresponding 
return to society, many lose that which they have justly earned. 
If the dollar is further to lessen in actual size—that is in pur- 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


chasing power—the creditor class will lose that which the debtor 
class gains. Under these circumstances there is likely to be some- 
thing hectic about the flush of prosperity, and most grinding re- 
adjustments mustoccur. In 1859, while California was pouring out 
its golden flood, not a few economists advocated the demonetiza- 
tion of gold in order to keep prices on a more even keel. This 
suggestion will not be renewed, but it is by no means impossible, 
in the not far-away future, that a powerful public opinion will arise 
in favor of revising coining laws so that the gold dollar, gold sov- 
ereign, and other units of account shall represent a greater weight 


of gold.” 


HOW CRIMINALS KEEP TAMMANY IN 


AT OT less timely than it is amazing is Mr. George Kibbe 
4 Turner's account of how Tammany retains the reins of gov- 
ernment—which are also the purse-strings—in New York City by 
the fraudulent votes of thieves, pimps, yeggmen, and other pro- 
fessional criminals. The citizens of New York will havea chance 
to register their comment at the polls in the fall. Tammany’s 
stake in the coming election, says Mr. Turner, is “the most tremen- 
dous political prize on the continent—the handling of a municipal 
expenditure of $150,000,000, and the control of tens of millions 
more in semi-public expenditures.” For Tammany’s mercenaries, 


the professional criminals who have carried its elections during 


the past fifteen years, the coming fight “means life or death—the 


” 


chance or the loss of a chance to make a living.” It is therefore 
predicted by those “on the inside” that, in spite of the enactment 
at Albany last year of a more drastic election law, the next elec- 


’ 


tion will see “repeating ” ona greater scale than ever before 1n the 
history of the city, At the same time, says Mr. Turner, the gen- 
eral public is more than usually interested, its concern having been 
aroused by “two notorious and closely related facts—the approach 
toward bankruptcy of the richest city in the world, under the class 
of rulers it has had; and the continued raids of thieves and burglars 
upon the private property of citizens.” A thorough defeat this 
fall, asserts Mr. Turner, would mean the total and permanent col- 
lapse of Tammany—*that moribund and unnatural social growth, 
founded for years upon the thief and the prostitute.” 

How Tammany pays its debt to those who risk their liberty for 
it at the polls appears in the statement that “in every Assembly 
district in the criminal sections of the city there is some agent of 
the Democratic political machine, watching continually to help 
the criminal escape justice at every stage, from the magistrates’ 
court up.” As a consequence, says Mr. Turner—who tells this 
story in WcClure’s Magazine for June—prostitution is practically 
licensed in New York, one out of every three criminals convicted 
for violent assault, burglary, or larceny is set free by means of 
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“the suspended sentence,” and only one-fifth of one per cent. of 
cases against la.v-breaking saloons end in actual punishment. 

Mr. Turner points out that from 1870 to 1890 two-thirds of the 
voters of New York City were Irish and German peasants and 


their sons, whose votes were easily con- 
trolled for Tammany by the saloon- 
keepers who supplied these people with 
their chief social centers. This was the 
period of Tammany’s natural rule. But 
when the great Jewish and Italian immi- 
gration overwhelmed the two earlier races, 
Tammany Hall was compelled to resort 
to an entirely artificial method of control. 
“To do this,” says Mr. Turner, “it merely 
developed further the system of fraudu- 
lent voting by ‘repeaters’—men who vote 
repeatedly on false names—which the 
Democratic party had used for forty years 
in State and national elections, and in 
loca) contests between themselves.” It 
was found that the professionally crim- 
inal classes supplied the most usefu) and 
efficient “repeaters,” and thus the Bow- 
ery and the Red Light districts became 
centers of political power. Such leaders 
of criminal gangs as “Monk” Eastman, 
“Kid” Twist, and Paul Kelly, each con- 
trolling from 2,000 to 20,000 fraudulent 
votes, enjoyed to the full the fruits of 
_ political power, Says the writer: 


“No stranger spectacle has ever ap- 
peared than the present organization of 


this criminal population of New York as professional fraudulent 
The two-thirds of a million registered votes of the city 
are divided so closely along conventional party lines that only a 
slight balance is needed to secure control of the government. This 


voters. 


balance is furnished by these organized 
criminals, trained to manufacture fraud- 
ulent votes at elections and primaries. 
_ And by this means not only the city but 
the party organization is held in absolute 
contro]: The government of the second 
largest city in the world, when the sys- 
tem is in full working order, depends at 
bottom upon the will of the criminal popu- 
lation—principally 
The eighteenth-century governments 
founded on mercenary troops offer mild 
examples of social decadence compared 
with this. 

“The work of these ‘repeaters ’ is done 
ona most elaborate and careful system. 
If they are captured and convicted, they 
are sent to prison. So, in the first place, 
they can be voted only in very strong 
Democratic districts, where the Republi- 
can half of the election officials are weak 
orcomplaisant. To insure absolute free- 
dom, in several of the Assembly districts 


thieves and pimps. 


of Manhattan the Republican district or-- 


ganization is elected by Democratic 
‘repeaters.’ And in all of the so-called 
‘gorilla’ districts there are specialists, 
sometimes election-district captains and 
sometimes not, who make it their busi- 
ness to negotiate for this vote, plan its 
schedules, and see that individuals ar- 
rested at the polls are bailed and in every 
way protected from the law. Altho 
thousands of ‘repeaters’ are operating at 


every year, the average annual number of persons convicted in 
election cases for the past nine years has been fifteen. 


“In general, registration or voting by ‘repeaters ’ proceeds along 
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to be furnished. 
place—often the 

















By courtesy of ‘* McClure’s Magazine.’ 
“MONK” EASTMAN, 
First leader of the organized Jewish criminals. 


“The safer the crime, the more criminals; 

















By courtesy of “‘ McClure’s Magazine.” 
PAUL KELLY, 


First leader of the organized Italian criminals. 


the polls in Manhattan 


be found in the residences given. 
ated both in distance and in character of population—fully a 
quarter of the names were found to be entirely fictitious. 
investigation showed that four-fifths of these false names were 
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these lines: Between the heads of the Assembly district and the 
leaders of gangs, an estimate is made of the number of ‘repeaters’ 
The ‘repeaters’ are then gathered at some central 

Assembly district club-house—and sent out 
through the election districts in squads of ten or twelve under a 


lieutenant. This lieutenant has some 
token or ‘high sign ’—a peculiar button 
or a notion of the hand—to show to the 
election-district captain. All business is 
transacted between these two men. 

“This voting proceeds on a regular 
schedule. In the morning the fictitious 
registration is usually voted, with those 
names of residents who have died, moved, 
or gone to jail that it has been possible 
to get past the Republican board of elec- 
tions. Intheafternoon there is a general 
clearing up of the registration that has 
not previously been voted on. ‘There are 
innumerable stories of the boldness of 
these ‘repeaters.’ For instance: 

“Some years ago a middle-aged man, 
who is now an Assemblyman from the 
East Side of New York, was standing 
in the line before an election booth, when 
he was startled to hear the man just ahead 
of him—a youth of some twenty years— 
demand a ballot in a familiar name. 

“* Here,’ said the Assemblyman, ‘that’s 
my father’s name.’ 

“The husky youth glaring 
down upon him, then kicked him sharply 
in the shins. 

Shut up, you fool,’ he said hoarse- 


ly, ‘don’t 


turned, 


“se 


you know your own father?’ 


He then proceeded to vote.” 


Under this protecting cloak of politics, 


crime in New York has doubled in eight years, increasing more 
than four times as fast as the population. 


Says Mr. Turner: 


the more criminals, 
the more votes for the element that now 
rules Tammany Hall; the more votes 
for these leaders, the more certainly they 
influence the maladministration of jus- 
tice. From the election-district captain, 
who signals the criminal into the poll- 
ing-booth, to the district leader on the 
bench or at the head of the workhouse 
or the court machinery, the hand of not 
one Tammany politician touches the 
machinery of justice but to retard or per- 
vert its action.” 


In 1906 “repeating” ran wild, the farce 
being carried so far that scores of pro- 
fessional criminals were supplied with 
badges and clubs and empowered to act 
One result was the 
passage of election Jaws which helped to 


reduce the “repeating” vote in 1908 by 


as deputy sheriffs. 


some 30,000. Yet even in that year it is 
estimated that at least 20,000 of these 
In the “go- 
rilla” districts a quarter of the registra- 
We read: 


fraudulent votes were cast. 


tion was false. 


“Immediately after the last campaign, 
two election districts were selected in two 
of the most typical ‘gorilla’ Assembly 
districts in the city. A careful canvasser 
was sent through these districts to see 
what names in the registration list could 
In each of them—widely separ- 


Further 
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voted on. If there were only 15 Assembly districts of the 63 in 
the city, voting but two-thirds of the false registration indicated 
in these 2 districts, the false vote on false registration alone 
would have been over 20,000 last year—a year freer from election 
frauds than any in the last 20. 

“ Now these votes, it must be remembered, are wholly fictitious. 
The additional votes by ‘repeaters’ on names of actual persons 
recently dead or moved from the district, or of persons who neglect 
to vote or are forestalled at the polls, would add thousands more.” 


DEMOCRATIC SENATORS FOR 
PROTECTION 


bee recent vote of eighteen Democratic Senators in support 

of a duty on iron ore is regarded by many editorial observ- 
ers as throwing a startling light on the real tariff situation in Con- 
gress. “It isnot necessary to point out,” says the New York Glode 
(Rep.), “that any legislator who votes to impose a duty on iron 
ore estops himself from opposing on the ground of principle any 
other protective duty.” Free raw materials in general, and free 
iron ore‘in particular, remarks 7he Evening Post (Ind.), have 
been the battle-cry of Democrats for years. Yet of twenty-eight 
Democratic Senators voting on this schedule, eighteen voted to 
lift iron ore from the free list by a tax of 25 cents a ton. This 
division is of historic as well as practical interest, being, as 7he 
Globe points out, “the first instance, since Calhoun eighty years 
ago made the Democratic organization an antiprotective one, of a 
majority of the Democratic Representatives in either House of 
Congress voting squarely for protection.” On the practical side, 
according to many papers, it means that the tariff is no longer a 
party issue. It is not long since Senator Aldrich himself predicted 
in the Senate that the Southern States would soon be as firmly 
protectionist as the New England States. In an editorial headed 
“Disgusting,” Col. Henry Watterson, in his leading Democratic 
organ, the Louisville Courzer-Journa/, remarks that “if anything 
more was needed to prove to the country that it can not count upon 
the Democrats of the Senate in the fight for tariff reform, the vote 
on the iron-ore tariff was all that was needed.” Of the eighteen 
Senators whose votes caused such a sensation, Mr. Watterson says : 


“Certainly no real tariff reformer in inquiring into their motives 
will find anything better than cause for disgust. In the alleged 














CIRCUS TIME. 


— Reynolds in the Tacoma Daily Ledger. 
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reasons of some of them he will also find ample provocation of 
contempt; for some of them essay to excuse their votes on the 
ground that the Government needs the revenue from a tariff on 
iron. The Government, forsooth, which gets only a paltry dab of 
revenue from that tariff, whereas through that tariff the people of 
the country pay millions of tribute to the Steel Trust!” 


In another issue Mr. Watterson reminds us that New England 
was originally a free-trade section, but when manufacturing super- 
seded her shipping interests she became protectionist. Coal and 
iron wrought the same result in Pennsylvania. To quote further: 


“Asa result the great fortunes are piled up in New England and 
Pennsylvania, and the would-be millionaires of the South are be 
ginning to say, ‘don’t stop the stealing until we get our share.’ 

“The Money Devil stands out as the supreme being of protec- 
tion. Hitherto his reign has been mainly confined to the North, 
his capital city, Pittsburg. They want him, however, badly down 
about Birmingham and Anniston, and along the Atlantic seaboard 
of the Carolinas; all of which, as a political lesson, is as simple 
as lying, and as easy as falling off a log. Meanwhile, New 
England, wanting cheap raw materials and markets, is becoming 
again a Free-Trader, while the protective tariff has driven our 
merchant marine from the high seas. 

“Well, Zhe Courier-Journal is not excited and can wait. The 
Money Devil may prance and the Gray Wolves of the Senate have 
their day. It is a mighty long lane that has no turning.” 

Senator Bailey, explaining his vote, says that he desires a duty 
on iron ore not asa measure of protection, but for purposes of 
revenue. The New York Zvenxing Post replies that the entire es- 
timated revenue on that commodity, leaving out the Cuban product 
which comes in under the reciprocity treaty, is only $127,000. This 
particular duty, says Zhe G/ode, is one of the most difficult to de- 
fend in the whole list. Thus: 


“Tn the first place, it is on a raw material used in industries em- 
ploying millions. Inthe second place, there is practically no pro- 
tection to labor in the levy, for it is on a mineral deposit and any 
increase in the value of the ore goes to the owner of the deposit 
and not to hisemployees. In the third place, iron ore being bulky, 
it is naturally protected by the difference in transportation charges. 
So far as the duty tends to raise the price of iron ore the benetit 
will accrue practically solely to the benefit of the owners of ore 
lands. Senator Daniel, of Virginia, recognized this fact when he 
said that he voted for the duty to increase the value of mineral 
lands in Virginia.” 


The vote on iron ore, says the New York Journal of Commerce 














UncLe SAM.—‘‘T’ll be glad when this act is over.” 


—Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 
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(Com.), is probably indicative of the vote that will be taken on 
hides, coal, lumber, and other items of the same group, and is 
therefore “of extraordinary significance.” During the debate pre- 
ceding the vote, we read, there was “very general admission that 
the bulk of the iron ore of the country was already in the hands of 


the Steel Corporation.” Moreover— 


“Even when it was shown that the chief competitors of the Steel 
Corporation needed free iron ore in order to continue their compe- 
tition on favorable terms, -he argument was waved aside, and 
Senator Bailey, of Texas, ina frank declaration on the subject, 
asserted that the tariff was not a proper weapon to use in dealing 
with monopolies, the preferable method being that of prosecution 
and imprisonment. In thus refusing to avail himself of the tariff 
remedy, Mr. Bailey abandoned a Democratic doctrine which has 
done service for years past, and practically committed himself to 
the view advocated by his political opponents-—that the protective 
system has no relation to the trust question. A review of the de- 
bate in its final form can but convince the unprejudiced reader that 
the legislators who voted for a tariff on iron ore did so knowing 
that the article was a close monopoly, was not in need of protec- 
tion, and was wholly in the hands of the greatest manufacturing 
concern on the North American continent.” 


The explanation of “this disappointing result ” is an open secret, 
says the same paper, which retails it as follows: 


“The Senate leaders, desirous of getting support for various pro- 
posed schedules, have practically bartered their consent to duties 
on iron ore, hides, coal, and other items for return support on man- 
ufactures. The action of the Southern Democrats is undoubtedly 
controlled by similar motives. Several of them voted for the duty 
on iron ore because of the sources of production in their own 
States or for similar interested reasons. They will have to give 
something in return for the recognition accorded to them in this 
duty or at other points, and undoubtedly will find themselves com- 
pelled to accept the rates on Northern manufactures in order to 
liquidate the obligation.” 


“Ts there only one party ?” 
(Rep.), which goes on to say: 


asks the St. Louis G/lobe-Democrat 


“ Ever since the days of the Walker taritf, when Polk was Presi- 
dent, free raw materials has been a leading principle of the Demo- 
cratic creed. That was a feature of the tariff of 1846, which car- 
ries Walker’s name. It was a feature of the Mills Bill of 1888, 
which was meant to register the views exprest by President Cleve- 
land in his message of 1887. In the only years in which, since the 
first half of Buchanan’s term, the Democrats have controlled all 
branches of the Government, free raw materials figured prominently 
in their tariff measure. These years were 1893-5. The Wilson 
Bill of 1894, as it passed the House, placed iron ore on the free list 
by an overwhelming vote. The Senate put it back on the dutiable 
roll, and Mr, Cleveland had this change in mind when, in his letter 
to Chairman Wilson, he denounced the Senate’s Democratic leaders 
as being guilty of ‘party perfidy and party dishonor.’ In the 
Democratic platform of 1908 particular emphasis was made of the 
importance of taking the duties off from all raw materials of manu- 
facture. Many of the eighteen Democratic Senators who have 
just voted for the anti-Democratic principle of taxing imports of 
iron ore applauded the Democratic platform of last year. Some 
of them cited its tariff plank as worthy of special commendation. 
A few of them were members of the convention which framed it. 
Their leader in the campaign defended this tariff plank of his plat- 
form with enthusiasm and eloquence. On lumber, sugar, iron ore, 
and many other articles, Democratic votes in House and Senate in 
the present session have been cast against this Democratic 
principle.” 


Who is the leader of the Democrats in the Senate, Aldrich or 
Culberson ? asks the same paper, pointing to the fact that on this 
test-vote on iron ore Aldrich had nearly twice as many Democrats 
as Culberson. According to this showing, it adds, Aldrich can 
laugh at the Republican “insurgents ” : 

“He can get enough votes for any protectionist proposition, no 
matter how extreme it may be, to much more than offset the de- 


tection on his own side. The secret of his easy confidence in his 
ability to shape the Tariff Bill to suit himself is now plain. The 
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majority of the Democrats are withhim. He is master of the situ- 
ation to a degree not closely approached by any other Republican 
leader in pushing any Republican measure since the earlier days 
of the Civil War.” 


This opinion is shared by the Chicago 777bune(Rep.). Senator 
Bailey, who voted for a tax on iron ore, complains that the news- 
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SHAKING THE PLUM-TREE, 


— Macauley in the New York IW/or/d. 


papers of the country have entered into “a deliberate and studied 
plan to exaggerate the differences on the Democratic side of the 
Senate.” Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, a Democrat who be- 
lieves in downward revision, criticized the vote of the eighteen 
Democratic Senators in words which drew from Senator Bailey 
the following arraignment : 


“Governor Johnson states that the Senators who have betrayed 
their constituents can not lead constitutents withthem. This man 
was once thought to be a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for President, but, if he is quoted correctly, he shows himself so 
utterly reckless as to be unworthy of any higher office. He ex- 
plains our vote on iron ore by insinuating that we were influenced 
by the railroads.” 


The doctrine of free raw material, says Senator Bailey, “is old 
enough to be buried.” He adds: “I am not going to vote for free 
hides, free lumber, and free wool until I can get the duty off of 
shoes, furniture, and woolen goods.” Senator Daniel, of Virginia, 
another Democrat, comes out bluntly with a protectionist confes- 


sion of faith as follows: 


“J want to protect American interests. That is my policy. I 
don’t care what name you call it, I am for it.” 


Senator Culberson, the minority leader, in an attempt to unite 
his party, thus defines the orthodox Democratic position on the 
tariff : 


“Individual Democrats may be found here and there believing in 
protection or free trade, but the Democratic party, as a whole, is 
for neither. It stands for a tariff for revenue only. No greater 
or more unjust burden of taxation has ever been laid on the Ameri- 
can people than the pending bill. With a sublime candor it was 
admitted by the proponents of the Dingley Law twelve years 
ago that many rates had been placed purposely too high for the 
purpose of making foreign trade agreements. Nosuch agreements 
were entered into, and the Sugar and Steel Trusts and other com- 
binations have reaped the benefits. With characteristic audacity 
it is now said that the ‘friends of protection’ as well as its 
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AUDITORIUM AT THE ALASKA-YUKON EXPOSITION. 


This building is permanent, and will become the property 
of the University of Washington. 


beneficiaries shall now revise this tariff, fasten this 
indefensible and vicious system on the people. 

“The average ad valorem rate of the Dingley 
Law is now 44.88 per cent., and, in 1906 the tariff 
tax on ninety-one separate groups of commodities 
was Ico percent. or more. It has been estimated 
that the pecple have paid a tax, or subsidy, under 
this bill of $500,000,000, of which the Sugar Trust 
got $20,000,000 annually, the Oil Trust $20,000,000, 
and the Steel Trust $80,oco,ooo. The average ad 
valorem rates of the pending’ bill are 46.45 per cent. 
or 1.57 per cent. higher than the average rate of the 
present Dingley Law. 

“This is a prostitution of legislative authority. 
It is a step toward pernicious paternalism. An un- 
necessary tax is being laid, and the powers of the 
Government are being perverted in the interests of 
a favored class. The Democratic party should 
protest against it.” 


SEATTLE TO ENTERTAIN THE 
WORLD 


in” opportunity to see and appreciate the al- 

most unlimited natural resources of the 
Pacific Northwest will be given to the people of the 
United States when the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position opens its gates at Seattle, Wash., on June 
1. “The Exposition is a frank, legitimate, and most 


salutary advertisement that immense natural re- 
sources are waiting exploitation,” says Co//rer’s 
Weekly ; and the New York Evening Post hails the 
new fair as a magnet which will “tempt thousands 
to cross the Rocky Mountains” to see “scenic fea- 
tures grander even than those that are to be seen on 
the other side of the Atlantic.” 

The Seattle Exposition, as a writer in Zhe 
World To-day (Chicago, April) points out, is 
marked by a number of distinguishing features. 
It will exploit, besides the State of Washington, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Pacific 
slope of Canada. The Exposition also claims dis- 
tinction in the fact that it is the first international 
fair that has not asked aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment for its completion. It is estimated that the 
citizens of Seattle gave approximately $10 per capita 

















MACHINERY HALL. 


This also will be ceded to the University. 
































OREGON STATE BUILDING. 


A FORMAL GARLEN ARRANGEMENT 


to launch the scheme. Perhaps the most commend- 
able feature of the Exposition, many think, is the 
plan whereby most of the main buildings of the fair 
willremain as a permanent asset to the community. 
We quote further on this point from Zhe World 
To-day : 


“The Exposition will be held on the campus and 
grounds of the University of Washington, the water, 
lighting, and sewer systems, the park embellish- 
ments, and a number of permanent buildings revert- 
ing to the university at the close of the Exposition. 
Six hundred thousand dollars has been spent in 
buildings that will be added to those already owned 
by the university, giving it a material aid and hous- 
ing badly needed and which it would have taken 
many years to acquire single-handed. This marks 
the first time that permanent buildings have been 
erected for exposition purposes. 
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“Seven of the Exposition buildings, namely, the Fine Arts, 
Auditorium, Machinery Hall, Forestry, Washington State, Arctic 
Brotherhood, and the Woman’s Building are permanent structures, 
the first three of these being built of brick and steel, and located 
so as to be near and connected with the present engineering build- 
ings. The Auditorium and the Fine Arts are two of the largest 
buildings on the Exposition grounds. The Fine Arts will be the 
permanent chemistry building, and the Auditorium will be used 
for alluniversity public gatherings, with class-rooms and offices on 
the first floor. The Auditorium has a seating capacity of 2,500 
persons and has in all seven entrances, so arranged as to make 
good provision for escape in case of fire. It faces on Alaska Ave- 
nue, just inside the entrance gates. The front facade consists of 
a Corinthian colonnade, which makes the dimensions of 180 by 
150 feet appear smaller than they really are. The Auditorium cost 
$300,000. 

“Machinery Hall, now used by the engineering department of 
the university, is the third building of permanent brick and mill 
construction, architecturally treated as a modern design of the 
Spanish renaissance. The United States Government has had a 
complete timber and building material testing-station and plant in 
Machinery Hall since its completion six months ago. 

“The Arctic Brotherhood Building is built out of logs and is 
typical of the homes in Alaska and the north of Finland, sur- 
rounded by landscape decorations representative of the gardens of 
the North. At the close of the Exposition it will be used by the 
University of Washington as a museum of natural history and a 
fraternity house for students from Alaska attending the uni- 
Fal 1 Pa Pl 

“Another permanent building of value to the university is the 
Forestry Building, a city block long, one of the largest log-houses 
ever built and one of the most conspicuous structures on the 
grounds. 
in this building after the Exposition.” 


ON DUPLICATING THE CAREER OF H. H. 
ROGERS 


HE desirability and the possibility of imitating the career of 
H. H. Rogers, the Standard Oil magnate whose death was 
recently announced, is being seriously questioned ky the press. 


” 


“In his contempt for law in great capitalistic enterprises,” writes 
one editor, “Mr. Rogers was unquestionably a peril and a menace 
to the Republic,” and the New York 77mes, in a discussion of 
present-day opportunity, is convinced.that “his astonishing career 
can never be repeated in this country.” Zhe Times, however, 
begs to be excused from enrolment among those “who believe that 
these men (Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Rogers) have plundered uni- 


versal humanity.” It says further: 


“Undoubtedly the world fills its lamps to-day, and for years has 
filled them, with cheaper oil than an industry Jess centralized and 
less intelligently controlled could have provided. Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Rogers had business genius. The Standard Oil Corpora- 
tion in its strictly business methods is the model of great industrial 
organizations the world over. It has carried to wonderful perfec- 
tion of detail the economy of the by-product. It has made very 
teal and effective the saving that results from concentration, from 
the control of tributary industries—the making of its own barrels 
from the wood of its own forests, for example—and it has devised 
and applied countless methods of saving money, labor, and time 
in every process. Of these enlightened business methods the 
world has had a good share of the benefit. If there had been fifty 
smaller Standard Oil Companies under the management of the 
average, minor Rockefellers and Rogerses the page of industrial 
progress we read of the modern business methods of Standard Oil 
might have been largely blank.” 





The Springfield Republican paints Mr. Rogers as the personifi- 
cation of the high finance of our time. We read: 


‘He was adventurous in stock speculation, as John D. Rocke- 
feller was not; and none of his contemporaries. not even Harri- 
man, seemed to take more solid pleasure in gambling in Wall Street 
with huge aggregates of capital. Lawson painted him ruthlessly 
and crudely in ‘Frenzied Finance,’ yet, after all, with a picturesque 
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The forestry department of the university will be housed , 
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verisimilitude that made a real impression upon thecountry. The 
story of ‘Amalgamated’ would make Satan weep, probably, not to 
mention angels, even if told without the slightest Lawsonesque 
exaggeration. No millionaire suffered more from the muck-raking 
campaign of the past four years than did he; and it must be ad- 
mitted that he was a shining mark, because he used the tainted 
Standard Oil profits with such audacity in the promotion of various 
other enterprises.” 

The New York G/oée, discussing the possibility of duplicating 
the Standard Oil magnate’s career to-day, remarks that if “Mr. 
Rogers had opened his eyes fifty years later, the implication is, 
that while he might have risen to the rank of salaried superintend- 

















Copyrizhted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
HENRY H. ROGERS 


“Whether he was a brakeman or a petroleum king, he knew his 
business,’ remarks one editor. ‘* He got what he wanted out of people 
and out of life.”’ 


ent, he would not have developed those powers of individual in- 
itiative which come from an independent business career.” To 
quote more at length: 

“The young Rogers took $600 of savings with him when he 
entered the Pennsylvania oil-field, and this modest sum sufficed 
to give him half ownership in a refinery. The thrifty wage-worker 
now finds it easier to pinch together $600 than the wage-worker of 
the decade before the Civil War, but this sum, nor ten times more, 
is not enough to give a ghost of a chance in the oil business. The 
capital necessary for successful embarkation has been multiplied 
manifold and is now beyond the ability of the wage-worker to ac- 
cumulate, no matter how prudent and industrious. So runs the 
familiar complaint, and that it has plausible basis few are disposed 
to deny.” 


The fact that Mr. Rogers’s death had no appreciable effect upon 
the stock market is explained bya financial writer in the New York 
American with the statement that “so far as Wall Street was con- 
cerned, Mr. Rogers passed away two years ago,” when his health 
The Wall Street Journal also accounts for the 
“unconcerned way in which the market took the announcement” 


first began to fail. 


by the fact that “in the case of Mr. Rogers, as of Mr. Sage and 
Mr. Gould, preparations had been made for the expected event and 
atfairs put in such shape that no serious results could follow the 
receipt of the news in the street.” 


The New York lW’or/d confines itself almost entirely to a 
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BEGINNING HIS JOURNEY ON THE COWCATCHER. 


INSPECTING A BODY OF MARINES. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AT MOMBASA, 


discussion of the effect Mr. Rogers’s death will have on the future 
of Standard Oil, thus: 


“Jn H. H. Rogers Standard Oi) loses its chief executive officer, 
the man most in its creator’s confidence and most competent to 
Carry out his policy of commercial aggression, With him the old 
régime passes. ‘There now remains in the active management of 
the company not one of the master minds who devoted their genius 
to its development and who leave it to their successors the most 
perfect example of a business organization in the world. They 
bequeath to them also the harder task of keeping it intact. 

“The Oil Trust now enters on anew era. The period of con- 
struction has ended and the work of conservation begins, Will 
the new hands at the helm be able to preserve the great monopoly 
from disintegration ? Alexander’s satraps could not hold his em- 
pire together. Standard Oi) no longer enjoys the advantage of 
being a decade in advance of the law. Legislation has overtaken 


it and devised remedies for the new problems of corporation con- 


trol it has raised, To maintain this aggregation of predatory capi- 
tal in its integrity both against competition and in the face of a 
hostile public opinion will require an intellect of the first order, 


another Rockefeller or Rogers, a transmission of genius for which 
history furnishes few precedents.” 


The New York Suz believes that Mr. Rogers was the “most 


human of a batch of allied ‘billionaires.’” It continues thus: 


“Mr. Rogers, the shrewd, dry, witty Cape Cod Yankee, the friend 
of Mark Twain, a man of much distinction of person, and one of 
the best story-tellers of the time, was perhaps the boldest, the most 
subtle, the most feared, and to the public mind the most sinister 
of all the brother ogres that have grown to be a legend and super- 
stition. He had just built a railway. 


He was capable of building 
a fleet of war-ships. 


He knew his business, whether he was a 
brakeman or a petroleum ‘king.’ He got what he wanted out of 
people and out of life. He attained in fact what is the prevailing 
American ambition, Whatever he was, he was not a hypocrite,” 





TOPICS 


TuE sugar trust’s record is not sweet.—Cleveland Leader. 
THERE are a lot of people who will be surprized to learn that lemons have not 


‘deen on the free list.—The Commoner, 


HoBson says our present army of 77,000 men is not large enough. 
could make it 77,001.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Well, he 


REPUBLICAN congressmen who vote for increased tariff taxes after promising 
revision downward should take good care that hides are well protected.—The 


Commoner. 

‘‘SENSIBLE men show their sense by saying much in few words,’’ said Ben- 
jamin Franklin, But there was no dollar-a-word rate in Benjamin's day.— 
Augusta Chronicle. 

MouAMED V. has one important advantage over his predecessor. He can always 
when in doubt do the opposite of what Abdu) Hamid would have done.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 

NIcARAGUA will purchase the aid of Japan against us by letting the Japanese 


dig a canal through its territory. If Nicaragua were really our enemy she would 
Jet us dig the canal.—New York Post. 


“Wuat about a protective tariff on African lions?” asks the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. Wouldn't a protective tariff on African yarns fill a wider and more 
sorely felt need?—Augusta Chronicle, 


Cuicaco fails to recognize genius. It has sent to prison a man who solved the 
problem of keeping two families on a salary of $16 a week.—Washington Post. 


A FrENCHMAN has bequeathed his fortune for masses for the souls of people 
killed by automobiles. We knew that getting into a chauffeur’s way was a 
crime, we did not know it was a sin —New York Evening Post. 


IN BRIEF 


HeEreEpiIty tells. 
Mai. 


The father of the Wright boys is a sky-pilot—New York 


THERE are five hundred pianos in Abdu) Hamid’s palace. Some of his wives 
didn’t play, evidently.—Cleveland Leader. 

Tuo Porto Rico is a ward of the United States that does not justify it in 
adopting ward politics.—Chicago News. 

THIEF gets twelve fat pullets from a Wisconsin preacher. This is meaner than 
taking candy from a child.—Cleveland Leader. 

AFTER all, isn’t it rather restful to have an opportunity to decide a tew unim- 
portant things without executive advice?—The Commoner. 

SENATOR DeEpEW takes the natural view that the Republican promise of real 
tariff revision was an after-dinner joke.—New York World. 

Worp comes from Africa that Roosevelt stopt the rush of a bull rhino. Some 
say it was not the first bull movement he brought to its knees.—Wall Stree‘ 
Journal, 

A SCIENTIST says that Mars will be communicated with by means of large 
mirrors, Evidently going to attract the Martian women’s attention first.— 
Detroit Free Press. 

How the dickens do we get these stories about the Roosevelt heroism? 
Thought newspaper correspondents and other interlopers were to be barred.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ConcrEss undoubtedly feels a sort of kinship with the Supreme Court just at 
this time. The court upheld the Hepburn bill, and the national legislature is 


holding up the tariff bill— Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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ENGLAND MULCTING THE RICH 


“ A BUDGET of plunder and of revenge,” a “partizan” anda 
is “Socialist” budget, are the terms in which some of the 


British press describe Mr. Lloyd-George’s scheme for making up 
the British deficit of $80,000,000. The plan is, in fact, so radical 
that Mr. Balfour, speaking for the opposition, caustically remarks 
that he believes “the authors of the budget do not in the least 
understand their own proposals.” What are these proposals? In 
the main they aim to dip more deeply into the purses of the rich 
for the building of the new Navy and the payment of old-age pen- 
sions for the poor. The high-power automobile is taxed more 
heavily than the cheaper car; the man with few children pays 


more than the one with many, and so on. In the past the British 


Government has been accused of favoring the great landed pro- 


prietors at the expense of the poor and middle class, but this 
budget, it is @bserved, marks a revolution in this respect. The 


main features of the bill are the direct taxation of land, the in- 
creased taxation of incomes and legacies, and the taxation of ma- 


chinery and mining property, two points made much of by the 
Socialists. A tax is also laid upon automobiles and the gasoline 


used in their propulsion. Defending his plan in the House of 
Commons the Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked that the de- 


ficit arose from the diminished taxes raised on alcohol, the in- 
crease in old-age pensions, and the appropriations needed by the 


Navy. He is quoted as saying, in substance, of the salient points 
of the budget: 


It is proposed now to tax superfluities and luxuries not in the 
same category as tea and sugar. 


Can any one say, so far as any of the indirect taxes and in- 
come-tax are concerned, that there is anything in the proposals 
Hot consistent with sound finance ? 

Is it, or is it not, fair on a community hard pressed for resources 
both for national defense and social reform, that the owners of land 
should pay their quota ? 

There is not a civilized country in the world which finds itself 
under the double stress of taking its place in the race of armaments, 
and of providing for social-reform schemes, that is not under the 
necessity of developing new resources and new means of taxation, 
and of tapping new reservoirs of fiscal strength. 

There is no country in the world where, if the proposals of the 


Government are carried into law, capita) will be less exposed to 
the chance of spoliation and insecurity than in this country. 


The main feature of the budget, and what has called forth most 
bitter and angry comment, is the income tax. “A millionaire,” 
declared Lord Ridley (owner of 10,200 acres), “will, with death 
duties and income tax added together, pay a total tax amounting 
to five shillings in the pound,” z.2., 25 per cent. of his income. 
But while the “unearned increment ” on land and investments will 
be taxed, earned incomes will be lightly levied on. 
income is earned, says 7#e Vatzox (London) : 


If a man’s 


“Tt may reach £2,000 and yet pay an income tax of only nine- 
pence in the pound, and his contribution to Dreaduough?s and old- 
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age pensions will depend solely on his accomplishments as a 
smoker and spirit drinker. If he isa father of four children and 
earns only £200, he contributes under the new system not one far- 


thing to the income tax. If he makes £300 a year, and has six chil- 
dren, he contributes only £3, and even if he has none his contri- 


bution is merely at the rate of a fraction over fourpence in the 
pound.” 

While the principle of Free Trade is maintained in Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s scheme, the duty on Inxuries like tobacco and liquors is 


increased. Of course the budget has been pronounced “a parti- 





PITY THE 
POOR RICH’ ® 
ALL DUR 


SUPERFLUITIES- 





Zs 


THE Mad HATTER.—“ Oh, Mr. George! see how that poor gentle. 
man is suffering through your Budget !”’ 

Mr. Liroyvpv-GEorGE.—“ Isuppose if I had followed your ideas I 
should have taxed the poor man’s food instead of the rich man’s 
superfluities !’’ 

THE Map HATTER.—“Ah! but see how charitable he could have 
been if you had let himalone!” 

{One argument used against the Budget is that it will “ kill charity.’’] 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 





zan budget” by the Conservatives, because it favors principles 
maintained by the Labor and Socialist section of the political 


world. On this point the London 7¥es remarks of the speech 
made by a Socialist M.P., in which he defended the budget be- 


cause “it takes from the rich to give to the poor,” 2.¢., for in- 
stance, by old-age pensions : 


“Taking from the rich never makes the poor richer, but, on the 
contrary, makes them poorer, in spite of any transient dole they 
may obtain at the rich man’s expense. What makes the poor 
richer is assisting the fuller development of industry, the lucra- 
tive employment of capital, and the full employment of labor. 
The tariff reformer knows that taxation may be put on anywhere 
under any specious form, but that no ingenuity can prevent its dis- 
tribution downward. He also knows that well-paid employment 
is the only ladder by which every man in his degree rises to a bet- 
ter position, and free-trade finance is doomed to fai) just because 


it refuses to recognize this economic truth.” 


The Conservative Standard (London) speaks out more boldly 
and bitterly, styling the bill of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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THE BRITISH BUDGET AS REFLECTED ON SOME LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPER POSTERS. 


—Sphere (London). 
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THE FOOTBALL OF THE OLD AND THE NEW TURKS 


“a declaration of war upon the landed interest.” Mr. Lloyd- 
George is “using the potent instrument of finance for distinctively 
partizan and highly contentious purposes.” The same tone is 
taken by Zhe Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette, 
another opposition organ, which complains that “there is a cru- 
sade on foot against the rich” altho, if legislators “attack the 
rich,” they at the same time “attack employment,” and thus 
we see “a blow aimed at the rich falling on the backs of the 
poor.” “Mr. Lloyd-George’s budget violates so many of the 


true principles of taxation and public finance,” declares the Lon- 
don Spectator, that this influential paper proceeds to a long dis- 











CHARLES I AND Louis XVI.—* He’sa lucky dog! The Turks 
show themselves better Christians than either the English or the 


French.” —Amsterdammer. 
cussion on direct and indirect taxation and arrives at the conclu- 
sion that since “the demand for taxation of land fer se has become 


” «6 


a sort of religion,” “a kind of crusade or war against the owners 
of valuable land” has sprung up, and the vivacious Saturday Re- 
view (London) exclaims: 

“Is it really the object of the present Government to crush the 
landed gentry, all except the big pots, out of existence? It looks 
like it. If the aristocracy and the moneyed class will stand this 
budget they will stand anything: if they do not join forces to de- 
feat it, by fair means or foul, their day is over, and they will havea 
financial euthanasia at the hands of Mr. Lloyd-George or his 
successor.” 


The Liberal papers are equally strong in favor of the bill and 
The Westminster Gazette (London) incisively states the Chancel- 
lor’s ideas as follows: 

“The principle of the budget is also the principle of the old 


economists. That, in Adam Smith’s words, ‘the subjects of 
every state ought to contribute to the support of government as 


—Kikeriki (Vienna). 


nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities—that 
is, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy un- 
der the protection of the State,’ and that it is just to exempt from 
taxation the minimum amount necessary to supply the physical 
wants of men and their families, have been two leading principles 
of the individualistic theory of taxation.” 


The Daily News (London) speaks of the budget as: 
“interesting for its proposals, its equitable taxation of the rich, 
its new and adventurous scheme for a Development Fund, and 
chiefly for its beginning in the region of the unearned increment 
in land. Those are points that strike the imagination of the 
country, and open out the vistas to higher regions of social ad- 
vancement.” 

But Zhe Daily Mail speaks indignantly over the fact that so 
large a proportion of the appropriations is devoted to old-age 
pensions and comparatively so little to Dreadnoughts. 


GERMANY’S POLICY IN TURKEY 


es olive-branch is held out to England by the semi-official 
« publication of the German Foreign Office, Zhe Continental 
Correspondence, which protests that European opinion is grievously 
mistaken in supposing that Germany is working against England 
at Constantinople. On the contrary, it declares, German and 
British interests there are parallel, if not identical. It has been 
suggested, says this paper regretfully, that “German-English an- 
tagonism ” has been exhibited in the recent revolution at Constanti- 
nople, and that German friendship for the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
appeared in the fact that those who opposed the Young Turks 
were alleged to have been led by German officers. On the other 
hand, this semi-official organ declares that during that crisis “ Ger- 
many supported the Young Turkish party, the leaders of which 
were officers who, for the most part, had had their training in Ger- 
many.” Speaking of public opinion on German-English relations 
in Constantinople, this writer proceeds to say: 


“Without a doubt, German policy, which had great difficulties 
to contend with in its former friendship with the Sultan, has suc- 
cessfully defended itself against all attacks. A certain parallel 
exists between German and Turkish interests, inasmuch as an in- 
ternally sound and healthy Turkey is essential to the interests of 
both countries. The Turks have not forgotten that Germany is 
the only country that has never annexed a single foot of Turkish 
soil, nor is ever likely.to do so. It is perfectly clear that the per- 
spective from which the European situation is regarded in Turkey 
is entirely out of drawing. This is wholly based on the monstrous 
suggestion that the antagonism existing between Germany and 
England is an abyss over which no bridge can be thrown; this 
suggestion lies like a nightmare on the public opinion of Europe. 

“Germany and England, which are regarded on all sides as rivals, 
have, in Constantinople as elsewhere, many interests in common, 
which should cause the diplomatists of both countries to work on 
parallel lines, if the above-mentioned suggestion did not preclude 
all level-headed judgment.” 
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FERRERO ON AMERICAN 
CAPITALISTS 


APITALISM in America crows over the 
State and usurps its powers, for capital 
enjoys much greater liberties here than in Eu- 
rope, declares Guglielmo Ferrero, the eminent 
Italian historian, in the /%garo (Paris). He 
quotes a remark of Mr. McClure, the publisher, 
to the effect that the individual and the State 
are antagonistic in America. “The principle 
of our Constitution is fear of the State, fear of 


> 





its encroachments,” said the founder of J7/c- 











Clure’s Magazine. The consequence is that 

capitalism takes advantage of the feebleness of 

the State to seize its scepter, altho at the same time assuming 
many of its burdens, Mr. Ferrero’s remarks are made apropos of 
a banquet given to Mr. Pierpont Morgan at the Tavern Club, 
Boston. The Italian savant was surprized at the simplicity of the 
feast, the small rooms, the plain fare, and the absence of wine. 
He wondered why a man like Mr. Morgan should seek the com- 
pany of men so different in wealth and pursuits from himself and 
should sacrifice a day and take a long journey to meet them. He 
comes to the conclusion that the 


THE YOUNG TURKS’ DANCE OF VICTORY. 


the millionaire comes in and by the power of money effects what 
the Government fails to accomplish by mere authority. To quote 
his words : 


“This is why America has become the ideal country of govern- 
mental /a¢sser faire, and is constantly held up in the Old World, as 
a model, by writers who rail against the administrative and political 
centralization of European States. The telephones and telegraphs 
are private enterprises in the United States; the powers which the 

State exercises over banks and 





capitalist is in America a public 
character, that capital is greater 
than the State in our country, and 
that Mr. Morgan considered him- 
self as merely fulfilling a public 
duty in accepting the hospitality of 
the “ professors, journalists, artists, 
lawyers, doctors, and men of let- 
ters” comprized in the Tavern 
Club. Thus he observes: 

“A great capitalist like Mr. Mor- 
gan is a public man in America, 
just as a member of the ministry, a 
deputy, a parliamentary minister 
is in Europe. This peculiarity 








railroads are extremely limited. 
The Government has never claimed 
to possess the control of philan- 
thropic institutions and of religion, 
nor a monopoly of general educa- 
tion. For a long time industry, 
commerce, sanitation, and public 
instruction were free from any kind 
of governmental direction. It was 
under such conditions that Ameri- 
can Capital, for at least fifty years, 
was worked under a rule of liberty 
much less restrictive than that to 
which European capital was sub- 
jected.” 


The idealists, disciples of Rous- 





springs from the singular charac- 
ter and constitution of the State 
in America. We must never for- 
get that in America the State is very weak. The autonomy of the 
government in individual States, the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, the limitations imposed on the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government, the State itself, the application of the elective 
principle in the choice of almost all functionaries, the feebleness 
of the bureaucracy, the absence of one systematized code of law 
throughout the country, prevent the State from acting with that 
energy which the most feeble European governments are free to 
display in their administrations.” 


This is the point, the Italian historian proceeds to say, at which 


A STREET-CAR USED AS AN AMBULANCE. 





seau and French philosophy who 
founded the American Republic, 
did not foresee the result that 
would be brought about by the vast economic development of our 
era. They could not imagine that new and formidable forces 
would assume the direction of things, we are told. Nor do matters 
in America, when viewed close at hand, where the money power 
overtops the power of the State, turn out to be so monstrous as 
one mightthink. The freedom of capital is by no means an unmixt 

evil, this writer observes, and proceeds as follows: 
“That which in Europe is styled the extraordinary energy of 
American capitalists is perhaps, at. least in part, merely the out- 
come of the liberty enjoyed by capital, and its 











= freedom from the continual interference and 
surveillance of the public authorities. Thus it 
happens that in America capital has assumed 
the responsibilities which in Europe belong to 
the State,and with the responsibilities it has 
naturally taken the powers of the Government 
also. Thus private capital has undertaken al- 
most entirely the development of transport and 
communication, the most vital of all problems 
in a new country like America. It is private 
capital which in a great measure provides for 
philanthropic and charitable work, and meets 
the needs of the intellectual and religious life. 
An American millionaire enjoys powers which 
his confrére in Europe can not exercise. He 








YOUNG TURKS LEADING THE MUTINEERS TO THEIR HEADQUARTERS. 


Many of these were later executed, 


can found universities and support religions 
and cults of various sorts. It is indisputable 
that in America, owing to the feebleness of the 
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State as such, all the highest grades of intellectual and moral life, 
of science and religion, are likely sooner or later to fall under the 
direct influence of the wealthy classes.” 


Mr. Ferrero hopes he has thus explained to his readers why Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan dines at the Tavern Club, Mr. Carnegie allows 
reporters to interview him, and Mr. Rockefeller writes his auto- 
biography in a magazine “while his son preaches moral sermons 
to a Sunday-school class.”—7vanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


DOORLESS AMERICA 


WISE man used to say that doors were made to be shut, not 
necessarily opened. The hovel of the poor has doors, as 
well as the palace of the king, sings the Roman poet. So with 
gardens. Inart, the gardenof Eden is an enclosure and the armed 
cherubim stand at its doorway. “In New York,” writes Mary 
Mortimer Maxwell in Zhe Dazly Afail (London), “one might 
almost say there are no doors, except the outer one which closes 
the house to the street.” 
The consequence is, “there is no privacy ” inan American home. 
She tells of an American public man who was asked by a friend 


“Where’s your den?” This is how she proceeds with her story : 


““Den!’ said the American. ‘Man, I haven’t an inch of room 
in this whole house that I can call my very own. It belongs to all 
of us to share and share alike. There isn’t a room I may go into 
and lock the door to keep the rest of the family out. This house 
has everything in it except privacy. There’s mighty little of that 
to be found in any American home, I can tell you! My house is 
a typical doorless American home.’ 

“The New-Yorker laughed as he said it, but his laughter had a 
pathetic ring to it.” 


This, declares the writer, is the only thing that mars the per- 
fection of American homes in the eyes of the reserved and insular 
English. To quote her words further : 


“It is true that privacy is the one thing lacking in the New-York 
home, and the New-York home is typical of most American homes. 
In England we hear of ‘mother’s room,’ ‘father’s room,’ ‘my own 
little cozy corner.’ It is only on the rarest occasions that one finds 
an American house fitted up in this fashion with any thought for 
the privacy of its inmates, and when one does find such a thing 
there are simultaneous whispers going the rounds that the master 
and mistress of it ‘do not get on well together, and so they keep 
up private establishments in one house!’ 

“If it were not for this lack of privacy, the American home 
would be the most delightful place in the world. For solid 
creature comforts it certainly surpasses the English home. Hot 
and cold running water in every room of the house, and the won- 
derful apparatus for heating water in the apartments, one can not 
but appreciate. In visiting the American kitchen one notices that 
the cook has every convenience to hand for her work. The whole 
house or flat is built upon a labor-saving plan that must appeal to 
every feminine heart, regardless of nationality—a plan which, I 
believe, will be the only salvation of London’s housewives as the 
servant problem over here becomes more and more acute. 

“But the American lives constantly in the open.” 





She has the same criticism to make in speaking of gardens, and 
tells us: 


“English visitors to the American small towns and villages are 
usually charmed with the beauty of well-designed houses, with 
their nicely kept lawns, their graceful window draperies. Fence- 
less the lawns of these houses are, extending directly to the pave- 
ment. Wandering street boys, dogs, and marauding cats pass in 
and out at will among the flower-beds of these village homes. 

“‘Why do you not have a fence?’ I asked a country friend. 
‘Your garden would be so delightful for afternoon tea if one could 
find a private nook in it.’ 

“Our garden is so pretty we like the public to see it,’ was her 
reply. Then she added, ‘It would spoil the look of the rest of the 
street if we had a fence and the neighbors did not. You must ad- 
mit that our street is beautiful.’ 
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“Beautiful, yes, but, oh! it was not in gardens such as these, 
surely, that poets and artists have found their inspiration. Some- 
times I think that the fenceless American village garden is pure 
benevolence carried to its extreme, the benevolence which, having 
something beautiful to enjoy, desires all the world to enjoy it too, 
At other times I put it down to the desire for public display and 
showing off.’ 

“A few years ago on going to New York I was imprest with the 
doorlessness of the city’s life. 1 visited persons living in twenty- 
roomed houses where there were in all, perhaps, five or six doors, 
In New-York flats room after room opens the one into the other 
by means of archways of fancy fretwork, with sometimes a chenille 
or damask portiére as substitute fora door. The whole idea of 
building is what may be called ‘ex suz¢e.’ Often five or six rooms 
of a flat open the one into the other, with only one door into the 
hall, and even this is frequently taken off its hinges and a pretty 
bamboo curtain hung in its place. The effect is one of space and 
elegance, but an effect that is out of place, it seems to me, ina 
small private home. Opening the door (if there is one) of the 
outer hall into the drawing-room, you go from this through an 
archway into the dining-room. Through other archways you pass 
into the family bedrooms. 1 know of homes where the only room 
that is properly shut off is the bathroom. The kitchen often is 
separated from the dining-room by a swing door, opened easily by 
a push of the knee against it, as the waitress brings in the dishes 
for laying the table. In such a flat it would be absolutely im- 
possible for two persons to havea conversation in an ordinary tone 
of voice without constant danger of being overheard.” 


STRIKE OF FRENCH SCHOOL-CHILDREN 


HILDREN imitate their elders ; they preach like the minister, 
they play soldiers, they use the language, good or bad, of the 
grown-up people round them. Inthe Middle Ages children started 
on a crusade to drive the paynim from the Holy Sepulcher, as 
the Templars undertook to do. In the present hysterical condi- 
tion of France we are not surprized to see children affected with 
the contagion of discontent and rebellion, and now we are told in 
the newspapers of Paris that the prevalence of industrial and 
official strikes in the capital and throughout the provinces has had 
its effect in moving school-children to revolt. Not content with 
their teacher, whom they considered “too old” and not “ sufficientiy 
sprightly,” says the Paris Zemfs, the little pupils of a primary 
school in Sepmeries have struck and thrown off the yoke of com- 
pulsory education. This lay teacher is fifty years old, and the 
French ministerial organ remarks : 


“Sport and sprightliness are esteemed in Sepmeries to be the 
principal article in the program of secular and compulsory teach- 
ing. The young people of this region consider that a man of fifty 
is fit only to be thrown to the rubbish-heap. There are people of 
the negro or Caribbean race who kill their old and do not hesitate 
to eat them. The school-children of Sepmeries do not goso far as 
this, which shows the influence of civilization in making them 
gentle. They could be a little more gentle without hurting them- 
selves.” 


We read further: 


“The abominable metropolis, as represented by the fifty-year-old 
teacher, is ‘knocked out’ and the justice of the people is trium- 
phant. The affiliation of the syndicate of school-children with the 
Paris General Union of Labor seems imminent and Citizen Pataud 
will doubtless extend to them his most sincere felicitations. The 
dispatch of troops to the scene of the strike will perhaps be neces- 
sary, but it can not fail to occasion violent conflicts. The local 
authorities, taken off their guard by the outburst of this revolu- 
tionary movement, do not know which way to turn. Doubtless, 
however, by means of a few slaps in the right place and sentences 
to a week of dry bread, order will eventually be restored. But we 
fear that the revolt will take another direction in the form of broken 
blackboards, and pins secretly set upright in the master’s chair. 
The situation is serious."— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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sii SCIENCE AND INVENTION me 


TO TUNNEL MONT BLANC 


, UROPE is to have still another Alpine tunnel. This one is 
to benefit France instead of tending to side-track her routes, 
as most recent tunnels have done. The bore is to be part of a 
new short-line through route from France to Italy, which is ex- 
pected to cause a general readjustment of European traffic, par- 
ticularly in freight. The following paragraphs are from an abstract 
in The Engineering Magazine (New York, May) of a discussion 
of the subject in the Oesterreichische Eisenbahn-Zeitung. Says 
this magazine: 


“The project of constructing a new international railway through 
the western Alps has now progressed to such a point that it re- 
mains Only to obtain the necessary funds before the work of pier- 
cing Mont Blanc is actively begun. Both Italy and Switzerland 
will be materially benefited by this additional traffic route between 
Northern and Southern Europe, but the country most deeply con- 
cerned in the project is France. The piercing of the St. Gothard 
made possible direct railway communication between Germany 
and Switzerland and Milan; but as the lines concerned are entirely 
outside France, this was a serious blow to French commerce, the 
resulting loss being estimated at 30,000,000 francs peryear...... 

“On all counts the construction of a new railway through the 
Western Alps is of paramount interest to the industry and com- 
merce of France and it will soon be necessary to decide how it is 
to be catried-out. ..... :. 

“The longest part of the Alpine chain, not pierced by a tunnel, lies 
between the Mont Cenis and the Simplon lines. The distance is 
186 miles. A straight line drawn on the map from Paris to Genoa 
will cut this gap about the middle and will touch Dijon, Geneva, 
Mont Blanc, Chivasso, and Asti; thus it not only gives the shortest 
route between Paris and Genoa, but also provides for important 
towns between. Once such a railway is completed, then we shall 
have the shortest route between Paris and London, the two great 
commercial and business centers of Europe, on the one hand, and 
Upper Italy, or more accurately, the triangle Turin-Milan-Genoa, 
on the other; and from the latter, the main routes start which go 
to the Tyrrhenian Sea, to Rome and Naplesand the Adriatic. By 
far the greater part of these long and important routes are already 
equipped with railways. .... 

“The shortest way from Geneva to Italy passes through the mass 
of Mont Blanc, which is to be pierced by a tunnel ; subsequent to 
this the line is to descend to the Piedmont by the Dora Baltea 
Valley. The geological conditions and the topography are nowhere 
else so convenient for a tunnel as in the case of Mont Blanc. The 
mass consists of a very compact form of true granite and its shape 
is such that it appears impossible that any great difficulties will 
arise. As the tunnel will be more than 3,280 feet above sea-level, 
the greatest difficulties, high temperatures and the irruption of 
large masses of water, are not likely to occur. The ample water 
power in the Dora Baltea Valley can be utilized for electric trac- 
tion; this will make it possible to have rather steeper gradients, 
at acorrespondingly lower cost of construction, without in any way 
impairing the efficiency of the line. The latest determinations, 
made in 1907, gave the length of the Mont Blanc tunnel as 8 miles, 
between an elevation of 3,445 feet at Chamouni and 4,223 feet at 
Entréves. The steepest gradient in the tunnel will be 30 per 1,000. 
and on the lines of access, 20 per 1,000. The cost of a double- 
track tunnel, which will certainly be required, is estimated at 
60,000,000 francs [$12,000,000]. .... 

“The three tunnels on the Faucille line are to be, respectively, 
47, 1, and 9.45 milesin length. Each of these can be attacked from 
both ends at once, and the piercing of the longest tunnel is esti- 
mated to take four years. The time required by the Mont Blanc 
tunnel is estimated at five years. Hence it is expected that the 
new railway through the Alps will be finished five years after the 
work is actually started.” 


If the Mont Blanc railway is built it will be shorter by 30 to 100 
miles than any of the various other routes by which international 
traffic can be carried between Paris and Genoa. Besides the ad- 
vantage of distance, it will have easier curves and gradients. It 


is expected that the Mont Blanc railway will attract a great deal 
of the important traffic to and from India, which goes at present 
via Ostend and the St. Gothard. No doubt a larger part of the 
passenger traffic from Northwestern Europe to the East will be 
attracted to the new route, but France is more particularly con- 
sidering the goods traffic to Italy and the East, which at present it 
does not share. It is expected to affect South Germany and 
Austria-Hungary also. The alterations in international traffic 
routes which would be brought about by the Mont Blanc line 
would thus be greater than those which have resulted from the 
opening of the St. Gothurd, of the Mont Cenis, and of the 
Simplon lines. 


TOOTHBRUSH CLUBS 


A * TOOTHBRUSH CLUB,” founded in her school by a 

teacher in London who had discovered that 80 per cent. of 
the children under her charge were suffering from defective teeth, 
is described and commended in 7he Dental Summary Toledo, 
Ohio, May). Says this paper: 


“She bought toothbrushes, which cost her about four cents each, 
and sold these to the children at three cents each, she paying the 
extra cent. 

“The children were shown how to use the brushes, then they 
took them home. Each morning the teacher questions the children 
as to whether they have cleaned their teeth. If any have not, they 
fall into disfavor. Every few weeks each child has to bring her 
toothbrush to school for examination by the teacher, and when any 
brushes are found unduly worn, they are replaced by new ones.” 


The British Dental Journal refers to this new movement as 
follows: 


“One might make various guesses at the precise nature of a 
‘toothbrush club,’ and some of them might vex a fastidious taste ; 
so we may as well say at once that the club at Islington is in con- 
nection with an L.C.C. [London County Council] girls’ school, 
and that each member has her own. The enterprise of the head- 
mistress has formed the club and made it a success, in spite of 
gloomy prophecies that ‘she would never be able to train the chil- 
dren to clean their teeth.’ Miss Wright has succeeded beyond her 
wildest dreams.- Among the children of the poor, ina state of 
society in which the dietary of townspeople is one sustained attack 
on the health of the teeth that deal with it, this is a matter of 
moment. 

“The number of rejections among army recruits on the ground 
of bad teeth is large, and even so it has been found necessary 
in the course of the past few years to provide a staff of army 
dental surgeons. Miss Wright, it may be hoped, is the pioneer of 
a large movement in the elementary schools. It is, we think, in 
that inimitable book, ‘The Golden Age,’ that one small boy dates 
his experiences as having happened before and after the day on 
which he was promoted to atoothbrush. It is a turning-point that 
ought to occur in every infant life, especially in a nation which is 
more than a little inclined to boast about its habits of bodily 
cleanliness.” 


Commenting on this 7he Summary says: 


“This schoo] mistress has given an idea which seems well worthy 
of serious consideration. It embodies the practical application of 
the first principles of oral hygiene, and appears to be the most 
feasible way of getting children into the habit of cleaning their 
teeth. 

“The National Dental Association has just issued a pamphlet 
for distribution among the masses, that instructs the people in the 
necessity of caring for the teeth, and in various sections of the 
country the teachers and pupils in the public schools are being in- 
structed in regard to the teeth and oral hygiene. 

“Now, if ‘toothbrush clubs’ can be established among the 
school-children, it will not only increase their interest in the teeth 
and their care, but will prove a power for good in the physical con- 
dition of our rising generations.” 
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ON READING IN BED 


EADING in bed is doubtless bad for the reader. A German 
physician, Dr. Feilchenfeld, who has just been investigating 
the subject and has recorded his results in the Wedicinische Clinic, 
finds that the chief danger is to the eyes. This is partly because 
the light is frequently insufficient and shines directly into them, 
and partly because it is difficult to hold the book so that both eyes 
may be used at once. Again, there is a temptation to hold the 
book too close to the eyes, which tends to bring on nearsighted- 
ness, especially in the young, whose eyes are not yet fully de- 
veloped. There is, however, another side to the question. 
The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (New York, May): 


Says 


“We are glad, for all the objections of the iconoclastic Feilchen- 
feld. to agree with 7he Lancet in upholding this practise. There 
are indeed ‘many aged, anxious, worried, and bedridden people to 
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MARK TWAIN READING. 


The luxury of reading in bed “should be reserved only for the 
mature and venerable.”’ 


whom, for fear of possible injury to the eyesight, it would be cruel 
to deny what might perhaps be their only luxury.’ There should 
be in bed no more danger to sight or from errors of refraction than 
would ordinarily obtain at any time—certainly not if the light be 
sufficiently bright, the eyes properly shaded, the reader lying on 
his back, with the head and shoulders raised, and the rays coming 
from the wall behind. Besides, the present-day electric light ob- 
viates all danger of conflagration of bed-clothes and perhaps even 
of a whole house, such as has in the past worried the good house- 
wife. And the electric bulb can be of ground glass, so that it will 
not be too brilliant and glaring; one can in addition get amber- 
colored shades, by which all objections to electric lights can be 
met. Then, even if the reader drops off to sleep, there will be 
nothing more disastrous than a slightly increased bill for light 
consumed. 

“Invalids and convalescents who would read in bed in the day- 
time should have their beds so arranged that the book or the news- 
paper shall not be held up between the eyes and the fuil glare of 
the daylight, while the print is illuminated only by the diffused 
light of the room. In the daytime then, the reader’s bed should, 
if necessary, be shifted so that the light from the window shall fall 
over his shoulder ; or to this end his head, together with the bolster 
and the pillow, should be transferred to the foot of the bed. To 
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invalids especially is this change of position and of aspect, night 
and morning, very agreeable, relieving greatly as it does the irk- 
someness of confinement to bed. . . . Another advantage in read- 
ing restful literature is the peace it gives; thus is insomnia often- 
times counteracted excellently well. 

“The young, unless they be ill or convalescent, should not read 
in bed. This luxury should be reserved only for the mature and 
the venerable. And how beneficent a luxury it is ; how comfortable 
for those in middle years ; how positively a blessing for those in 
the afternoon and evening of life! Are there so many happinesses 
for those who have reached the summit and are traveling down the 
other side that they should be deprived of such an one as this? 
one so satisfying and so little injurious ? The mellow light, the 
wondrous stillness of the bedtime hour, the soft pillows and the 
immaculate sheets, the clear large print of the luxurious volume— 
where is there in the whole span of existence gratification ap- 
proaching this; what more satisfying to the soul at such hours than 
to have Plutarch, or Milton, or Shakespeare extend across the cen- 
turies the firm and warm hand-grasp of afriend; and this in a time 
when the friends of one’s own generation are steadily passing 
from him?” 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF BEER 


OME years ago a great outcry was raised over Professor At- 
water’s discovery that alcohol in small quantities was oxi- 
dized in the human system and produced heat, and was therefore 
afood. After a long and acrimonious discussion, in which the 
professor was called a number of hard names, it dawned upon his 
detractors that this scientific fact did not in any way deny the evils 
of intemperance or oppose their advocacy of total abstinence. It 
was, indeed, merely a scientific truth, with no moral bearing one 
way or the other. A somewhat similar report has just been made 
public by a special government commission in England in which 
a good word is uttered for the nutritive value of beer. The general 
idea that beer is primarily an alcoholic drink is opposed in this _ 
report, which holds that, when well and properly made, it is a bev- 
erage containing a very small amount of alcohol and a relatively 
large amount of nutritive material. Says 7he Hospital (London, 


May 1) in an editorial about the report : 


“It is time that the erroneous. view that beer has no nutritive 
value in itself, and merely consists of a beverage upon which a cer- 
tain portion of the community intoxicates itself, should be exposed 
and discredited. The results of our Commission show that beer 
is par excellence the nutritive alcoholic beverage. All beverages 
because they contain alcohol should not be regarded in the same 
light. The spirit-nipper is committing quite a different act from 
the beer-drinker ; in fact, beer is much farther removed, from the 
point of view of its alcohol content, from some wines and all spirits 
than it is from ginger-beer. 

“When a man drinks good beer he drinks and eats at the same 
time, just as when he eats a bowl of soup. The terms ‘eat’ and 
‘drink’ are curiously but inconsistently used as connoting the 
difference between what is merely quenching our thirst and what 
is actually consuming nourishment. Our Commissioners point out 
a man might more properly be said to eat beer than to eat certain 
kinds of soup, or indeed watermelon. Their report will enable 
members of the medical profession and the public to understand 
clearly what constitutes good beer, and where and how they mav 
obtain it. Beer-drinkers, the numbers of whom we hope will in- 
crease considerably as the result of the researches of our Commis- 
sioners, are now in a position to protect themselves from bad beers, 
and we hold the view that it would be infinitely better for the well- 
being of the people of these islands as a whole if they were to 
select beer as their habitual drink, rather than wines or spirits. 
Climatic conditions have a good deal to do with the dietetic 
value of substances used for allaying thirst. Our Commissioners 
properly drive home that, when a man drinks beer or stout habitu- 
ally, he is not only drinking but eating, a fact which has not been 
sufficiently recognized in recent years. These beverages contain 
all the elements of a typical diet, with the exception of fat, and in 
a proportion approximately physiological. Our Commissioners 
remind us that if the worth of a food is measured by its calorimetric 
value the fact is that a glass of good ale is approximately as 
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nourishing asa glass of milk, and that a quart of good beer is 
nearly equivalent to a quarter of a pound of beef.” 


Beer and stout, the writer goes on to say, are of course not suit- 
able for the obese, or for those with renal disorders, glycosuria, or 

















From a painting by Ilya E. Repin, 
ON A BED OF SWARD. 
Tolstoy reading at Yasnaya Polyana. 


diabetes ; but where there is no counter-indication their habitual 
use in moderate quantities is certainly more beneficial than that of 
wines or spirits. We read further: 


“Another important medicinal aspect of beer and stout, and 
especially of the latter, is their hypnotic action. Stout is one of 
the most harmless and best hypnotics we possess, and is often far 
more efficacious in the treatment of insomnia than drugs. Part of 
their action is due, our Commissioners remind us, to the hypnotic 
principle contained in hops, and the more heavily these beverages 
are hopped the more marked is their hypnotic action. . . . Another 
point in favor of beer and stout as beverages is that the likelihoo 
of their containing pathogenic organisms is too 
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SOME RAILROAD SUPERSTITIONS 


I AILROAD men are popularly supposed to have their own 
little set of pet superstitions. 
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A newspaper reporter has 
recently gathered some of these together, and his collection is re- 
produced in Raz/way and Locomotive Engineering (New York, 
May). which cautiously refrains from indorsing them and hints that 
reporters “gifted with imaginations ” may hear odd things in “the 
resorts of stove committees.” The queer assemblage is, however, 
given in the railway paper as it stands, practically with the old 
rimed disclaimer : 
“T know not how the truth may be; 
I tell the tale as "twas told to me.” 

We read: 

“Engineers and firemen are said to hold a monopoly of certain 
superstitions. They never have confidence in a locomotive that 
has been in an accident. No matter in what condition the engine 
may be, or to what run she may be assigned, they would rather 
go out on the worst scrap-heap belonging to the road or the hard- 
est run so long as the engine used had escaped any accident. 
Another superstition this reporter found to be prevalent among 
enginemen was the direction in which the engine was turned on 
the turn-table. Some of the men prefer turning to the right, others 
to the Jeft, and they are as particular about this as the Mussulman 
is about facing the east when howling his evening-prayers. Many 
enginemen, he says, make a point of being present whenever their 
engines are turned in order to assure themselves that it is done the 
right way, or if in their absence it has been wrongly done they will 
have it set right before consenting to climb into the cab. Numer- 
ous accidents are attributed to engines being turned from east to 
west with the front buffers toward the north. 

“One should never step onto the engine with the right foot first. 
Equally serious would be the consequences of climbing out of 
the cab on the right side in order to oil the engine. Such a mis- 
take would certainly result in an accident sooner or later. There 
seems also to be a superstitious prejudice against locomotives 
whose numbers contain the figure 9 or can be equally divided by 
that number. There is no apparent reason for this, and nothing 
to explain why the generally acknowledged ominousness of 13 is 
disregarded. But 9 is disliked emphatically by many workers in 
locomotive cabs. 

“One will sometimes see a track-layer who has stumbled in 
crossing a rail retrace his steps and cross the rail again with sure 
feet. To stumble over a rail is productive of misfortune, and the 
only way to ward off disaster is to take the step again. Cross-eyed 
men are unpopular. Some support to this superstition is discover- 
able in the story of a gang of track-layers who, during the ten 
months’ presence among them of a cross-eyed man, lost nine of 
their number by accidents on the line, so it is said, and the cross 





extremely remote. This gives them, like tea 
and coffee, a great advantage over milk, for 
they are all prepared under conditions which 
render pollution by infective bacteria extremely 
improbable. 

“These remarks must not be misconstrued. 
We are quite alive, as our Commissioners are, 
to the tremendous harm done by the abuse of 
alcohol and the good: done by sympathizing 
with temperance. At the same time, with the 
philanthropist’s desire ‘to improve. mankind, 
we have the scientist’s regard for fact. Upon 
untruth no enduring fabric, however philan- 
thropic its motive, can ever be securely built. 
The fact is that good, properly made beer is a 
beverage containing a very small amount of ak 
cohol and a relatively large amount of nutritive 
material. It is too often forgotten that bev- 














erages like ginger-beer and kumiss contain 
slightly more than 1 per cent. of alcohol, while 
there are beers on the market containing only 
2 or 3 percent. of thisdrug. Our Commissioners give some inter- 
esting comparisons between beer, tea, and beef-tea. Those compar- 
isons indicate that beer compares favorabiy with both these prod- 
ucts, and our Commissioners properly insist that it would be 
difficult to find a meal at once simpler and more nutritive than a 
crust of bread and cheese, or bread and butter, or both, and beer.” 


Copyrighted, 1:04, by Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 


HOW STEVENSON READ AND WROTE 


eyed man himself was killed as the tenth victim. All persons 
engaged in dangerous occupations are naturally superstitious, 
and railroad men may be classed with sailors, fishermen, and 
miners in thisrespect. It is not difficult to work up signs that 
would arouse the apprehension of enginemen or others liable 
to meet with serious accidents.” 





THE SUPPRESSION OF ECHOES 


M ANY anoble hall is ruined for practical use by bad acoustics 
4 and especially by uncontrollable echoes. Most writers on 
the subject state that the science of acoustics is yet in its infancy, 


The 


study, however, made by 


and that there is no certain way of remedying this defect. 





Gustave Lyon, a French 
architect, of the famous 
Trocadero Hall in Paris, 
and the successful cure of 
the echoes there, seem to 
show that the matter isa 
simple one, tho it requires 
painstaking labor. In Za 
Nature (Paris, April 24), 
Lucien Fournier gives a 





description of Mr. Lyon’s 
ingenious methods. He 











HOW THE ECHOES ARE FORMED. writes : 


From the point 8, on the stage, the sound is 
reflected to A on the ceiling, and all persons 
in the space B hear the echo. 


“An echo is the per- 
ception of two separate 
sounds when a single 
The ear registers not only the direct sound, 
but a second reflected sound, retarded sufficiently not to be con- 
founded with the first. This retardation is about ;5 second. 
Taking 1,120 feet a second for the speed of sound, the difference 
of the paths traversed by the two waves would thus be about 112 
feet. At the Trocadero, the distance from any point in the hall to 
the vault over the organ exceeds 56 feet, which is the reason why 
the audience hears an echo. 


sound has been made. 


In smaller halls, where this distance 
is less, an echo is perceived only if the sound has been reflected 
several times successively. 

“A practised ear may perceive the echo at less than 112 feet. 
For musicians the distance in question is 79 feet; that is to 
say, they distinguish an echo at an interval of less than ;; 
a 

“Observations made at the Trocadero . . . have enabled Mr. 
Lyon to construct the following very characteristic and extremely 
curious table: 3 . 

“When two sounds, made together, reach the auditor with a 
difference of path of : 

“(1) o to 28 feet, the auditionis warm, colored, enveloping ; this 


zone is that of the reenforcement necessary for good 


hearing ; the sounds then arrive with a retardation of 75 
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“This method, applied to all points in the hall, showed that, if 
we represent by 100 the number of places where the auditors hear 
echoes, go of these places get them from the concave vault over 
theorpan. . ..... . 

“This conclusion, obtained mathematically, was verified experi- 
mentally by an ingenious process. . . . With the aid of diagrams, 
the position of points giving certain echoes was located and then 
with a rough theodolite, whose telescope (a long zinc tube) was 
pointed as indicated on the diagram, the region was observed. 
A large sound-proof cage was then built; the rear had a door and 
the other three sides had windows, two of them provided with 
pneumatic shutters belonging to a photographic camera, together 
with long pasteboard megaphones. These were directed, one 
toward the auditor, the other toward the theoretical source of the 
echo. The experimenter took up his position, with his wooden 
clapper, inside the cage. The openings of the megaphones being 
closed, no sound was perceived without. If the two were opened 
alternately, the auditor perceived a single sound—the direct or the 
reflected wave, as the case might be. But when both megaphones 
were open at once the same auditor perceived both the original 


sound and its echo. Thus the theory was brilliantly confirmed 
by practise.” 


After a great number of trials in a laboratory it was finally found 
that no single layer of any fabric would destroy an echo. Two 
layers of soft cloth hung loosely at a distance of an inch or two 
apart and about a foot from the reflecting surface acted perfectly. 
Preparations were made to cover the echoing part of the ceiling in 
this way, but, owing to some misunderstanding, the plan was not 
carried out until the opening of the present year. 
ever been completely successful. 


It has, how- 
Many halls and churches in 
the United States have been strung with wires, which are not orna- 
mental, to say the least, or the ceilings have been rebuilt at great 
expense, when a few draperies would havecured the trouble. Mr. 
Fournier reports : 


“From this investigation, which has reflected the greatest honor 
upon Mr. Lyon, it appears clearly that in great halls the surfaces 
farthest removed from the auditors should be absorbent, while 
those placed near them should be reflecting. Besides, concave 
surfaces should not be used, as they are apt to produce resonances 
and echoes. The ancient theaters confirm these conclusions, since 


they had no roofs and no reflecting surfaces at a distance from the 
spectator. On the other hand, the stalls were of stone and 





second at most. 


“(2) From 28 up to 37 feet there is still for the sound, 
as heard, a useful degree of reenforcement, and the re- 


tardation is at most 4); second. 
“(3) From 37 up to 56 feet the reenforcement is toler- 
able, and the maximum retardation ¢; second, 


“(4) From 56 up to 75 feet there is a zone of resonance 
that becomes annoying ; the echoes are perceptible. Re- 


tardation, , second. 
“(5) From 75 to 112 feet the auditor hears inadmissible 


echoes and audition becomes impossible. The retarda- 


tion is ;4; second.” 


Aided by twenty-two observers with traimed musica) 


ears, Mr. Lyon tested the entire hall, first dividing it 
into a series of plots about 6 feet square. He placed 
one observer in each of z2 adjacent squares and then, 
passing from one point of the stage to, another, made 
a sound at each place, by clapping two bits of wood 
together, Each observer who heard an echo held up at 


once a numbered card indicating the position of his 








square, and the fact was at once entered on a plan of the 
hall. It took four days to map out the echo-points in 
this way, It then became necessary to find exactly what regions 
on the vaulted ceiling produced the echo in each case, which 
proved to be a very complicated problem, but was finally solved 


geometrically. We read: 


TESTING THE ECHOES WITH MEGAPHONES. 


often the spectators sat in true parabolic cylinders, Finally, 


certain great niches near the stage were occupied by enormous 
amphorz, which masked the concave surfaces and replaced 


them by convexities."—Jyanslation made for THE LIYERARY 
y 


DIGEST. 
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TROCADERO HALL BEFORE LYON’S EXPERIMENTS. 


OUR DEPENDENCE ON VEGETABLES 


HE distinction generally drawn between animal and vegetable 
food is apt to blind us to the fact that plants are, at 


bottom, the source of al] nutriment, and that if they were to cease 
to grow mankind would starve. 


(London): 


“The modern chemist points proudly to his synthetic triumphs, 
but with all his skill and knowledge he has not yet succeeded in 
preparing in practical quantities for his fellow men a foodstuff 
from its elements. The synthetic processes of the plant are so far 
inimitable, and the plant is after all both the direct and indirect 
food of the animal. The relations between plants and animals 
form a beautiful] dispensation, and for the vegetable kingdom man 
should hold a deep reverence and do his best to extend and pro- 
mote its faithful offices. Whether his views are in favor of the 
exclusive diet of vegetable or of a diet containing both animal and 
vegetable products he owes the vegetable world more than one 
debt. He is at the mercy of the vegetable for his food, whether it 
be animal or vegetable, and he may be at the mercy of the vege- 
table for a supply of oxygen, without which the vital processes of 
his organism could not be sustained. It is thus conceivable that 
as the animal kingdom exists only by virtue of a continual com- 
bustion process, in which air is taken up while carbon dioxid is 
liberated, the loss of an agency which not only removes this prod- 
uct of respiration but sends back oxygen in its place would be 
disastrous, This agency is of course the plant, and, in short, the 
anima) and the plant are interdependent on each other. On this 
line of reasoning animal life would be extinguished if vegetable 
life ceased and vegetable life would fai) if anima) products were 
not available for its sustenance. This is an interesting cycle of 
events, but the performance of acycle implies a force and the 
motive power of these a)ternate and great synthetical and analytical 


processes is light. It may happen, therefore, that a horrible 


struggle for existence between plants and animals might ensue if 
for any considerable period the sun was shut out from the world, 


for then this agreeable interchange of mutually advantageous ex- 


halation would cease and with it al) life. Were those who wor- 
shiped the sun ignorant of these things? or did they realize that it 


was the source of both food and air ?” 


Says a writer in Zhe Lancet 





LONG-DISTANCE STERILIZATION—A method of sterilizing 
mik or other Siquids without using heat, and without contact with 
the sterilizing agent, has been patented in France. The inventor, 
Armand Billon-Daguerre, proposes to use the bactericidal proper- 
ties of ultra-violent radiation, or of 12-rays, for the purpose. His 


plan is thus described in Cosmos (Paris, March 13); 


“This method has the advantage of doing its work without heat 
and at a distance, For instance, the inventor has obtained good 


results by causing the milk to flow slowly over a slightly inclined 
plate of glass, the rays being emitted by an arc-lamp, placed above 


TROCADERO HALL DRAPED TO ABOLISH THE ECHOES, 


the plate, and using special electrodes giving only violet light; or 
by placing the milk in violet glass vessels of special tint and then 
exposing it to white light."— Translation made for THE LIYERARY 
DIGEST. 


A CAMERA TO TRAP SPEEDERS 


~_ automatic camera to measure the speed of automobiles by 

registering two snapshots at an accurately timed interval is 
now being used in Massachusetts. Its inventors, Daniel F. Com- 
stock and Herbert T. Kalmus, of the Institute of Technology, re- 
cently testified in the first case in which such a camera-record was 
presented as evidence. This case, says A/otor Age (Chicago, 
May 6), promises to be celebrated in motor history. The speeder 
was found guilty in the lower court, but has taken an appeal, 
which will shortly come up before the Superior Court at Boston. 
Says the paper just named ; 


“The instrument bids fair to revolutionize methods of trapping 
speeders, for the motorist will know nothing about it untii he is 
haled into court, as the camera will register the speed and get the 
number at the same time, according to its inventors. ...... 


“The method used by the operator of the camera is to step out 
behind the motor-car as it passes, hold the lens vertical and press 
the button. This registers the first picture, and about a second 
later the shutter works automatically and registers another picture 


on the same plate, Naturally, when the machine is moving, the 


picture first taken is considerably larger than that taken in the 
second instance. 


“)nside the camera, and just where it wid) show between the 
upper and lower picture, is a small dial, around which a hand 
works, anticlock like, When the operator snaps the button for the 
first picture the hand starts and continues around the dial until the 
second exposure is made, when it instantly stops. There are little 
notches on the dia) which have been worked out by mathematics 
for timing purposes. 

* Ns soon as the picture has been developed the process of cal: 
culation begins. A sma)) stee) scale, with the fractions of an inch 
carefully marked off, is used to measure the distance between the 


treads of the two rear wheels as shown in the first photograph and 
then the measurements of the same section of the machine are taken 


in the second picture. By a system of mathematical formulas, the 
measurements of the rear of the machine are worked out and then 
a comparison is made with the notches on the same dial in the 
camera over which the hand has passed. This method, the in- 
ventors testified, has been used before for scientific purposes, but 


only within the past week or so for the purpose of timing motor- 
cars. 

“Frank M. Harrington, the policeman in the case, in lis testi- 
mony described several tests he had made. On one occasion they 
tallied exactly with the figures taken by a timer with a watch and 
on several others had come only a small fraction below the time 


given by the watch.” 
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THE SOULS OF OUR BLUEJACKETS 
NEGLECTED 


ADMIRAL EVANS recently complained that our Navy was 
L undermanned ; to another writer it seems even more seriously 
under-chaplained. Because there are too few chaplains, says 
Bruce Barton in 7/e Home Herald (Chicago), the religious life 
of the men is neglected. The situation, he thinks, demands some 


relief from Congress at once. He writes: 


“Sixty-five years ago, when the Navy was of little importance, 
Congress fixt the number of chaplains at 24. With the growing 
demand for a more formidable fighting force, the number of ships 
and men has been increased with immense rapidity, but it has ap- 
parently never occurred either to Congress or the Navy Department 
that there ought to be a corresponding increase in the number of 
those who minister to the spiritual life of the men. 

“There are 24 chaplains still, Just as there were O5 years ago: 
tho we now have 56 ships which could and ought to carry chap- 
lains, and a total enlistment of 44,000 men. 

“Nearly $137,000,000 was expended last year for ships and guns 
and the general navy expense, of which $50,000, about one twenty- 
third of 1 per cent., went for religious work among the men. Each 
of these 24 i)l-paid workers is expected to minister to a parish 
three times as great numerically as that of his brother clergyman 
on the land, under conditions which obviously make pastora) visi- 
tation far more difficult. Is it reasonable to suppose, under the 
conditions, that the religious life of the men in the Navy is cared 
for as it ought to be ? 

, “J addrest the question to the officials at Washington and re- 
ceived the assurance that ‘the Department does not consider the 
number of chaplains insufficient to meet all requirements.’ This 
is comforting, perhaps, but not conclusive. One has to put over 
against it this quotation from an annual.report of ex-Secretary 
Bonaparte: 

“*( do not think tt right that several hundred of our citizens 
on the largest vessels should live for months isolated from all re- 
ligtous observances.’ 

“ And this statement also, from a boy who circled the globe with 
the fleet and reports that, ‘during all that time—more than a year 
—no single religious service was held upon our ship. 

“This may suggest no insufficiency to the official mind, but it in- 
dicates to the layman avery decided lack somewhere—either in 
the number of chaplains or their quality or both. So far as the 
religious life of that boy is concerned, he might better have been 
in a poorhouse or in jail. There he would have had the advantage 
of frequent visits from the local pastors and the opportunity to 
attend service at least once a month. One wonders how few the 
numbers would have to be to be judged insufficient by the Depart- 
ment which is satisfied with a service affording its enlisted men 
fewer religious privileges than are provided for convicts and 

paupers on the land. Nor is ita valid excuse to plead that ‘the 
practise is to allow the Aersorwnel of the fleets to attend divine ser- 
vice whenever held.’ It is not to be supposed that young boys 
will make long, hard trips to attend divine service, nor should they 
be under such necessity. It would seem indisputable that every 
battle-ship ought to have on board either a chaplain or a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary to conduct worship regularly and to give help and 
advice and religious service to the men.” 


It is admitted that the situation presents difficulties because of 
the prejudice of the officers against the chaplains. The Navy, it 
is said, has often been the dumping-ground for unsatisfactory 
clerical material ; but the remedy for this should be a special effort 
for competent men, not exclusion. “Why has it never occurred to 
the War Department,” asks Mr. Barton, “that young men trained 
in Y. M. C. A. work would make ideal companions and helpers 
for the navy boys?” The governmental recognition of their work 
in Panama is cited as a warrant for its extension to the Navy. 
May not the solution to the problem in the Navy be found in the 
employment of these athletic, whole-souled young men who have 
so signally proved their worth? Further: 


“The Bureau of Navigation is just now putting forth its adver- 
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tising for boys to enlist in the places of those whose terms have 


expired. The delights of life on the sea are presented ina way 
that is very attractive to the average boy; the educational value of 
enlistment in discipline and travel is made prominent. Jt is even 
described as a substitute for a college course. The boys who 
rounded the globe are spoken of as having had a‘ wonderful experi- 
ence,’ and being ‘far wiser and bigger mentally than when they 
left home.’ All of which is very easy to believe; but we wonder 
what the effect on their moral natures has been. What has it 
meant to them to spend a year of the formative period of their lives 
entirely removed from home counsel and the ministrations of the 
Church ? Forthe greater part of its existence our Navy will be of 
no service to the country except in training and disciplining a cer- 
tain number of its young. Has the Navy Department any more 
important business than to make sure that the training so rendered 
is on a high moral and spiritual plane ? 

“The United States can not afford to be accused of isolating 
‘several hundred of its citizens for months from all religious ob- 
servances.’ Asa Christian nation, it must accept any trouble or 
expense rather than lay itself open to such a charge. The objec- 
tions which have been urged against the chaplains are trivial, and 
could be met easily by the substitution of Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
or by increasing the standard of efficiency in their ranks. The 
trouble is that no honest effort has been made to remedy the situ- 
ation. Any such effort will be met with the discovery that there 
are plenty of able and consecrated young men who will gladly 
dedicate their )ives to service on our ships.” 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT FIGURES 


{ HE dispute between Catholic and Protestant statisticians over 

the size of the Catholic Church in this ‘country has been 
noted from time to time in our columns. Dr. H. K. Carroll, the 
leading Protestant estimator, puts the number of Catholic com- 
municants at 12,394,731, while Archbishop Ireland, as quoted in 
these pages March 6, puts the figure at 14,235,451, with the addi- 
tional remark that “to represent fully the reality,” the figures 
The Arch- 
bishop’s statement was published in the London 7zmes, and Dr. 
He al- 
leges that the Archbishop “was led into error, particularly when 
he stated that the Census Office at Washington would accept as 
its own the figures of the Catholic Directory—14,235,451.” Dr. 
Carroll declares that after inquiry he was informed by the Census 
Bureau that “it was distinctly understood by Archbishop Glen- 


non, who did the work, that 15 per cent. would be deducted from 


the figures for Catholic population.” The reason for this Dr. 
Carroll gives as follows: 


“should not be under 16,co0,co00 or even 17,000,000.” 


Carro)] now writes to that paper to justify his statistics. 


“In Protestant churches or parishes a book is kept in which the 
naines of members or communicants (some denominations use the 
tert. ‘members,’ others the term ‘communicants’) are entered. 
This list is being constantly revised. The names of new members 
are added; and the names of those who have been transferred to 
other parishes or churches, excommunicated, removed by death, 
or who in some other way have ceased to be members, are stricken 
out. From these rolls returns are made up annually and reported 
to the proper official of the diocese, presbytery, synod, or confer- 
ence. Protestant statistics of members are, therefore, the result 
of actual count, and are reasonably accurate and trustworthy. 
They are in no case for population, only for members or communi- 
cants, 

“The Roman-Catholic method is quite different. Some of the 
parishes are so populous that it would hardly be possible to keep 
a roll of individuals. Every priest in charge of a parish or church 
is required to report to his bishop the number of baptisms, mar- 
riages, deaths, during the year; also, among other items, the num- 
ber of families, of ‘souls,’ and of those who take the Easter Com- 


munion. How figures for souls are obtained is not quite clear. 
Formerly they were estimated on the basis of returns for infant 


baptisms and for deaths. The present method, whatever it may 


be, is evidently not that of actual count, except, perhaps, in small 
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parishes, I notice that the Archbishop speaks of an effort to ob- 
tain forthe United States Census an exact estimate of the Catholic 
population.” 


In 1890 Dr. Carroll, so he declares, requested the Catholic pre)- 
ates to aid him in securing communicants instead of population, 
and they agreed to deduct 15 per cent. from the figures for Catholic 
population, the remaining 85 per cent. to Le accepted as Catholic 


communicants. Further: 


“IT am assured by the Census Bureau that the same method will 
be pursued in the present census, and that, instead of taking, in 
the words of the Archbishop, ‘as its own figures now given out by 
the Catholic Directory—14,235,451 Catholics in the United States,’ 
it will take 85 per cent, of them, or 
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A DRUG RELIGION 


\ CURIOUS religion which seems to combine hypnotism, drug 
effects, and Christian teachings is reported to exist among 

the Omaha and Winnebago Indians. These tribes are located on 
reservations in Nebraska, a short distance north and west of the 
city of Omaha. The cult or superstition, says Mr. Henry Quick- 
enden in the Chicago /yfer7or, is supposed to have been intro- 
duced about a generation ago by white men from the Southwest, 
near Texas or Mexico, who were actuated by desire for financial 
gain. Brought in under the guise of a new religion related to 
Christianity, it was named the Mescal religion, after the plant 


which produced a peculiar foria of 





12,100,133, aS representing Catholic 
communicants. This is what I have 
done annually. Whether 15 per cent. 
is large enough to cover unconfirmed 
baptized children | do not here un- 
dertake to say. It is certainly not 
too large. 

“A comparison between Catholic 
and Protestant population would be 
interesting, but no Protestant body 
in this country reports ‘souls.’ The 
ratio of communicants to population 
may, however, be obtained with suf- 
ficient accuracy for purpose of j\\us- 
tration and comparison from Canada. 
The census enumerators in Canada 
when they number the inhabitants 
ask about their religious affiliations 
or preferences. In the United States 
the Constitution does not permit this 
to be done. The Canada census of 
1901 showed a Methodist population 
of 916,866. ‘The denominationa) re- 
turns for Methodist communicants 
the same year were 286,723. The 
ratio here indicated is over 3 to 1. 
Conditions in the Methodist com- 
munion in the United States can not, 
I takeit, be appreciably different 
from those in Canada. Taking, then, 


the largest Methodist body in the 








intoxication. Says this writer: 

“As nearly as can be drawn out 
from these Indians at the present 
day, they were taught by the white 
men after this fashion: ‘You are the 
lost tribes. You are away from God 
and can never get back to him and 
be saved unless you use what he 
has sent to bring you back.’ A\\ of 
which, we would fit into the 
teaching of the true Christian mis- 
sionary, of whom they had learned a 
little. Then these whites exhibited 
a tablet-shaped dried fruit which is 
called the mescal, and from which 


see, 


the so-called religion takes its name. 
They were taught to hold this arti- 
cle in their fingers at a distance, 
fixing theireyes and thought intently 
upon it for considerable time. The 
effect seems to be a self-hypnoti- 
zation. But more significant is the 
fact that they were taught to chew 
the mescal. 

“Mescal is a species of the cactus 
grown in the general region of Mex- 
ico and Texas. The tablets are 
made by cutting slice after slice 
from the top of the solid, globose 








United States, the Methodist Epis- 
copal, and applying to its figures for 
communicants in 1908—3,112,448— 
the above ratio, we have, as result, 
9,959,833 as the population of that church. If we take all the Meth- 
odist branches reporting for 1908 a total of 6,838,779 communi- 
cants, we have, applying the same ratio, a Methodist population of 
21,884,093, to compare with a Roman-Catholic population of 
14,235,451, as reported by the Catholic Dictionary for the United 
States, not including the Hawaiian, Porto Rican, and Philippine 
Islands. 

“The number of communicants of the evangelical denominations 
of this country is, in round numbers, 20,932,000, Supposing the 
Canadian ratio to be applicable in this larger ranze, we would have 
a total Protestant population of nearly 66,000,000, or a little less 
than 69 per cent. of the present estimated population of the United 
States, including all our outlying possessions, or 97,699, 189. 

“] have no wish to add any comment. My sole purpose has 
been to point out and illustrate the differences between the Roman- 
Catholic and Protestant statistical methods, and to show that no 
fair comparison can be made between communicants on the one 
hand and ‘population’ on the other... .... . 

“The difference between Catholic population and Protestant 
membership may be thus illustrated. Take a family of father and 
mother and ten children, all of whom have been baptized. The 
parents, having been confirmed or admitted to membership, are 
communicants and are so counted ina Protestant church. One 
son and one daughter have likewise been so received. These four 
only are returned as members or communicants. In a Catholic 
church the entire family of twelve would be returned as ‘popula- 
tion,’ unless some have withdrawn or been excommunicated.” 


DR. H. K. CARROLL, 
Who prepares the annual article giving the statistics of churches 
in the United States from the Protestant viewpoint. 


cactus form: The slices then 


dried. \n this final state the bit of 
mescal somewhat resembles a smali 
dried peach or a hard brown tablet, 
It is out of the importation and sale 
of this that the money is made by the dealers, 

“The Indians are taught that this will bring them back to God 
and make them good when they eat it or drink its juice. They 
hold that it represents Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and that the 
Spirit is the special agent in producing the effect of the mescal. 
They chew it in the dried form, and at their public meetings pass 
around water in which the mescal has been soaked. The effect 
produced upon them is somewhat ike that produced by hasheesh 
and strychnin, tho the after-effect does not seem to be as bad as 
that of the opiates. Jt produces a kind of intoxication, and makes 
them, as they say, ‘feel good ’ and brings them back to God. Other 
effects are pleasant visual hallucinations, brilliant colors in fanci- 
ful arrangements, exaltation of spirit, lovely imaginings, and a 
strange inspiration, 

“Some of the Indians aver that it takes away their desire for 
whisky, and thus to the missionary excuse their indulgence in the 
mescal. An Indian woman justified her practise to the missionary 
by Saying that it made her ‘see Christ and angels and a big white 
throne.’ 

“With some of the Indians of the Southwest it has inspired a 
kind of missionary zeal. A number of them once chartered cars 


to carry the new religion to a neighboring tribe. 


are 


The cult has 
already moved from the southwest of our country to the very bor- 
ders of Canada. Even some whites have been affected by it. 
The habit grows upon the users, and while it does not induce the 
fighting-spirit like whisky, nor some other vices caused by alco- 


holies, it is nevertheless an injury to the body and mind and a 
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hindrance to the civilizing and Christianizing influences of the 
missionary. It brings to the Indian a confused notion of Chris- 
tianity, of which he tries to make mescal a part.” 

The herb has been analyzed by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Dr. Have- 
lock Ellis, and Dr. Wiley, of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, and they have found that the effects reported in the 
cases of the Indians are genuine. They report mescal to contain 
The writer in 
The Interior gives this description of a typical evening’s worship : 


four new alkaloids, one of which is very strong. 


“A great tent is the appointed meeting-place Saturday evening. 
All who believe in the superstition come. The gathering will in- 
clude some who are members of the Christian church on the reser- 
vation. They are ranged on the ground along the inside walls of 
the tent. At one end isa drum made of a skin stretched overa 
jar or a pot in which is some water to make the sound more weird. 
This is kept beating all night or till the drummer is overcome 
by the toxic effects. 

“In another part of the tent is a bucket of water in which the 
dried mescal tablet has been soaked. All drink of this till they 
see the vision and feel the spell. The unfortunate thing is that in 
their minds they connect all this with the Bible and the Christian 
religion; for near the pail of juice is an open copy of our Bible 
and on the open page a piece of the dried mescal. The Catholic 
crucifix is also brought into the rites. On this particular reserva- 
tion mentioned above, the missionaries of the Presbyterian and 
Dutch Reformed churches are doing all they can to separate the 
cult from the Christian faith, and are inclined to make a sharp dis- 
crimination against applicants for church-membership who are 
tainted with the mescal practises.” 


ECONOMICS OF MISSIONS ATTACKED 


HE cause of foreign missions is undergoing a series of elab- 
orate attacks 
(Atlanta). 
which he bases on both scriptural and economic reasons. 


in Jom Watson's Jeffersonian Magazine 
Mr. Watson is himself the author of the criticism, 
Paul 
and the disciples did not conduct missions as men of to-day are 
doing, Mr. Watson asserts. They established churches which 
became self-supporting ; whereas the missions now established in 
foreign lands require an immense expenditure for support, most 
of which is drawn from the home church. Mr. Watson insinuates 
that by this means the heathen is “hired” to call himself a Chris- 
tian; that his conversion is not sincere, but his natural cupidity is 
played upon and encouraged. 
present system : 


Mr. Watson thus interrogates the 


“By what right do vou exist? By what right do you tax us? 
By what right are you clamorously demanding so much more of 
our money to be drained off into foreign countries? By what 
right do you bring so much unfair pressure to bear upon com- 
paratively poor men in America to furnish elaborate education 
to heathen children zz such rich countries as China and India 
and Japan ? 

“Unless scriptural authority can be shown for it, the system 
should be abandoned. China is abundantly able to feed, clothe, 
and educate her children. Let China do it. The wealthier classes 
of India can easily afford to support the educational system of 
Hindustan. It is Aer moral duty to do it, not ours. So with 
Japan. Until we have banished illiteracy from our own country, 
I contend that it is unnatural and unpatriotic and unwise to be 
taking upon our shoulders the illiteracy of the nations beyond seas.” 


Mr. Watson proceeds to quote from a variety of sources, “books 
and pamphlets and papers, in favor of foreign missions, furnished 
me by the preachers ” that the schools established in foreign lands 
are not self-supporting, tho, he asserts, “those who have under- 
taken to defend the secular education which is a part of the work 
of foreign missions have boldly asserted” that these schools are 
self-supporting. Taking the “Almanac for 1909,” published by 
the American Board of Missions, as a source for general facts, Mr. 
Watson says : 
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“On page 32, I find the ‘condensed tabular view of Missions of 
A. B.C. F. M., 1907-8.’ The countries embraced in the report are 
Africa, Turkey, Ceylon, China, Japan, Micronesia, the Philippines, 
Mexico, Spain, and Austria. 

“These foreign missions maintained 554 churches, 1,293 schools, 
employed more than 4,700 preachers, teachers, and other workers. 

“Now how much do you suppose was the total amount of za¢ive 
contributions to defray the cost of that great work ? 

“It was $254,000. To say nothing of the running expenses of 
the churches, there were 64,546 pupils in the schools. How many 
teachers had to be hired for that multitude of children? You can 
figure that out for yourself. If we apply Zo the schools, alone, the 
entire sum collected from the heathen, we will see that the children 
were given schooling at a cost of four dollars each, peryear. One 
dollar per quarter would be cheap education, wouldn’t it? But, of 
course, the heathen contributions went only in part to the schools, 
some of it going to the support of the churches. Therefore, it ap- 
pears conclusively that the 1,293 schools of the American Board 
are zot, by any means, self-supporting. The total outlay of the 
Board for these churches and schools is given at $795,090. There- 
fore, they fall short of being self-supporting by more than $500,000. 
In other words, the heathen contribute less than one-third of the 
total expense.” 


Mr. Watson quotes from a Southern Methodist paper, Go /or- 
ward, whose editor complains of the insufficient support furnished 
to a college in Kwansei Gakuin, Japan, saying: “It is a disgrace 
to the Church that attempts, on such pittances, to maintain a college 
supplying a Christian education to compete with the splendid facili- 
ties offered by the Japanese schools.” Upon which Mr. Watson 
exclaims: 


“Here is Japan—progressive, victorious, powerful, rich. She 
has offered her children ‘splendid facilities’ for education. Yet 
the Methodist Church, South, is required to pour money into Japan 
to compete with the Japanese Government in giving a secular 
schooling to Japanese children! 

“Could fanaticism be madder ?)  IWVhere ts the Scripture for this 
unnatural and impossible task? How can the people of this 
country be expected to educate their own children and bear, at the 
same time, the expense of secular education to the hundreds of 
millions of heathen children whose own governments are offering 
them ‘splendid facilities’ in their public schools ¢ 

“When I reveal the facts to our people, in order that they may 
Why so? 
What wrong have I done? Is it asin to let inthe light? Isita 
crime to publish the truth ? 

“T urge our people to stop where Christ stopt, where the disciples 
stopt, where Paul and the early Fathers stopt. I urge our people 
not to do more for the heathen than Paul and the disciples did, 
until we have first discharged our full duty to our own flesh and 
blood, our own kith and kin, our own national household. Is this 
treason to Christ? I can not think so.” 


No doubt much comment from the other side will be brought 
out by these articles. So far Mr. Watson is answered by the editor 
of The Missionary Review of the World (New York, June) who 
says: 


“We are not surprized at Mr. Watson’s opposition, for he argues 
from selfish motives—provincial motives—that we need all the 
money and good men we can get at home. It has been proved by 
history to be a false, short-sighted position, for the people and the 
religions that have lacked the missionary spirit and activity have 
degenerated and decreased. Christianity is the kind of a com- 
modity that the more you export the more you have at home.’ 

“Mr. Watson argues elaborately against educational missions 
for foreign lands. There may be room for a difference of opinion 
as to how foreign missions should be conducted so as to obtain the 
best results, but among true followers of Jesus Christ there is no 
room for argument as to the duty of devoting money and men to 
the extension of the benefits of our Lord’s kingdom. Men who do 
not hesitate at the expenditure of hundreds of millions fer national 
warfare, commercial enterprises, and scientific research feel a cold 
chill of horror at the thought of spending a million orso of dollars 
for the temporal and eternal interests of the unenlightened people 
of the world and the extension of the kingdom of God.” 
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MEREDITH'S FAILURE TO WIN BRITAIN 


| \aaeona would have been glad to welcome Meredith to her 
shores ; and he is said to have regretted that he never came. 
“They have always liked me better in America,” he remarked re- 
cently toan American visitor. “They don’t care about me in Eng- 
land.” This was said in spite of the fact that his eightieth birthday a 
year ago brought him showers of congratulations. “People seem to 
feel it right to congratulate men who live to be eighty,” he is reported 
to have observed, whimsically adding that “they really should not.” 
“A man’s 
life ought to finish when he is five-and-sixty. He must stop work- 
ing then or do work that is inferior,” he said, altho other men have 
disproved this. “When a man stops working, nature is finished 
with him, and when nature is finished with him he ought to go.” 
Now that he has died we learn from London dispatches that the 
British public and press are making ample atonement for any 
neglect that Meredith might have suffered in his lifetime. Not even 
the death of Swinburne called out such warm tributes of admira- 
tion and affection as those now accorded to Meredith, though 
they refuse him burial in the Abbey. 
Surrey, on May 18. 
February 12, 1828. 


For he looked upon it as a misfortune to live so long. 


The end came at Boxhill, 
The dean of English novelists, he was born on 
His first novel, “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,” appeared in October, 1859, tho previous to that he had 
won distinction through the publication of “The Shaving of 
Shagpat,” his whimsical “ Arabian entertainment.” He never met 
with popular favor. He himself recently said: “The English 
people know nothing aboutme. There has always been something 
antagonistic between them and me. With book after book it was 
always the same outcry of censure and disapproval. The first 
time or two I minded it. Since, I have written to please myself.” 


The Evening Sun (New York) has a theory to account for Mere- 
dith’s failure to win his own countrymen. It is this: 


“George Meredith was pure Celt, half Irish, half Welsh. Per- 
haps that had much to do with preventing him from making the 
same sort of successful appeal to the English as Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, and George Eliot made early in their careers. There was 
in addition his nimbleness of mind, his comic spirit, his lack of 
pathos. In all his books there is nota single sentimentalism. 

















FLINT COTTAGE, BOXHILL, 
Meredith’s home in Surrey, where the end came. 


The keen eye of that cleverest of women, Mrs. Carlyle, detected 
that betimes. And she, wit as she was herself, showed the eternal 
feminine instinct for feeling when she deplored the something lack- 
ing: ‘The wit tends to wrap something around his heart ; it is not 
tears, but awe, he inspires.’ Imagine that fascinating hornet in 
petticoats missing the tears ! 
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“Vulgar, material, unemotional America, the land of the dollar, 
etc., or at least the part of it which counted in such a case, took to 
Meredith when he was an unknown British author, He said some 
time ago that he believed, had it not been for the support he got 
on our side of the Atlantic, neglect at home would have continued. 
As he commenced novel- 
ist with one of his great- 
est books, ‘The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,’ it is 





hard to see how this 
could have been. But 
Americans have reason 


to be proud of the fact 
that their aid was im- 
portant to Meredith, as 
it was to Spencer, at a 
critical period in his for- 
tunes, 

“There has been at 
times much sneering on 
the part of the educated 
vulgar at the ‘Meredith- 
ites.’ As if there was 
some calculated affecta- 
tion in fondness for the 
passion of ‘Richard Fev- 











erel,’ the social satire 
of ‘Evan Harrington,’ 
the gorgeous humanity 





of “Harry Richmond,’ or 
the searching analysis of 
‘The Egoist.’ But people 
have been called ‘Wag- 
nerians’ contemptuously, 
and ‘Browningites,’ and 
delight of the few to-day 
the many to-morrow.” 


GEORGE MEREDITH, 


Who recently said, “The English people 
know nothing about me.”” “ Americans,’’ he 
declared, “* have always liked me better.” 


survived it. The book which is the 
is part of the household furniture of 


The press are so widely occupied in estimating the position of 
Meredith that the frequent charge that he is only for the cultivated 
few seems to be weakened. Among other interesting notices the 
New York 777bune gives one touching upon Meredith’s habit of 
founding his fiction on fact. Thus: 


“Meredith had the faculty of taking real incidents and experi- 
ences and weaving them into his novels, and examples of his fic- 
tion founded on facts are ‘Beauchamp’s Career,’ ‘The Tragic 
Comedians,’ and ‘ Diana of the Crossways.’ In the first named of 
these, Beauchamp is drawn from the author’s friend, Admiral 
Maxse, to whom he dedicated a volume of poems in 1862. It was 
in 1868 that Frederick Maxse, then a captain in the navy, was the 
Radical candidate for Parliament in Southampton, and was de- 
feated. He had the support in the campaign of his friend Mere- 
dith, who wrote‘ Beauchamp’s Career’ after the election was over. 
The family home of the Maxses is described init. A critic says 
of the hero:. ‘In Beauchamp’s character a type of youth, happily 
not unfamiliar—the best type of our day—is portrayed with abso- 
lute success ; one in which disregard of means to ends, and conse- 
quent want of effectiveness, are due, not to conceit or impatience, 
but to an overenthusiastic belief in the immediate capacity for 
amendment of men and of things.’ 

“«The Tragic Comedians,’ appearing in 1880in 7he Fortnightly 
Review, is the love story and life story of Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
German agitator, who lost his life ina duel, who figures in the 
book as Sigismund Alvan, and of Helene von Doénniges (Chofilde 
von Riidiger), for whom his career ended. The author says noth- 
ing was added to the real story and nothing invented. Even the 
dialog is based on the heroine’s published account of the episode, 
and the work is written in a straightforward manner, with steadily 
sustained interest. 

“‘Diana of the Crossways,’ in some respects the most popular 
of Meredith’s novels, is founded on the life history of Caroline 
Norton, the granddaughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and her- 
self a popular poet and novelist. Her husband sued her for 
divorce, naming the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, as 
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corespondent, but failed to win the suit. Later she was accused 
of having betrayed to a London newspaper a state secret, but after 
the novel was published this was proved to be false. To the sub- 
sequent editions the author prefixed this note: ‘A lady of distinc- 
tion for wit and beauty, the daughter of an illustrious Irish house, 
came under the shadow of acalumny. It has lately been examined 
and exposed as baseless. The story of “Diana of the Crossways ” 
is to be read as fiction.’ The first chapter of the work is in the 
author’s most involved style, and any one desirous of becoming 
interested may well leave it for the last. It has been said of the 
heroine: ‘Dzana’s charming personality, her recklessness, her 
passion for Dacier, her life history, including the selling of the 
secret, were elements well within Meredith’s power to combine 
without injuring our love for his heroine.’” 


“The Egoist” is a study of the selfishness of a certain type of 
masculinity, and Meredith is said to have admitted that “the cen- 
tral figure of this work was modeled upon a person who had come 


’ 


under his observation.” The novelist’s other important works are 


” «6 ? 


“Evan Harrington,” “Sandra Belloni,” and “ Vittoria,” besides 


shorter tales and poems. 


WHY MANUSCRIPTS ARE REJECTED 


gees writers who have on hand a large or even small col- 

lection of rejected manuscripts are fond of imagining some 
editorial conspiracy to blight budding genius. They may be sur- 
prized at being told that if the unknown author can not get his 
story published, it is entirely his own fault. This assertion is 
made by a writer in the New York Sw who set himself to find out 
the real cause of the antagonism between the aspiring author and 
the unsympathetic publisher. The faults which lead to the author’s 
discomfiture may be classified, says this writer, under these three 
heads : 


“To begin with the most common fault of all, the manuscript 
may be all right, the situations well described, and the dialog 
clever, but—no story. 

“In the next group of failures are those manuscripts in which 

















TALKING WITH THE LADIES. 


His conversation as well as his style sparkled with epigram. This 


picture shows Sarah Grand on his left. 


the story is there, but is not properly arranged or told. This isa 
fault which puts a manuscript just in the balance. Whether the 
editor thinks enough of it to bother further with it is largely a 
matter of the humor of the moment. It is very much like the hesi- 
tation of a person in buying something that is not quite what he 
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wants, but which could be made to do by spending a little time 
and trouble on its alteration. 

“The third class of failures is stories which are all right, but 
are not suited to the magazine to which they are sent. This is the 
cause of nine-tenths of the failures of inexperienced authors.” 


The one absolutely helpless case is the writer who has no story 
to tell, “but who can fill up fifteen pages of typewriting with a 

















THE CHALET NEAR BOXHILL, 
The little house where Meredith did his writing. 
mixture of dialog and incident that leads nowhere.” To sucha 


writer one magazine manuscript reader thus pays his respects: 


“This sort of writer reminds me of a young fellow who applied 
for a job in a carpenter’s shop and brought a perfectly smooth 
piece of board as a sample of what he could do. The carpenter 
asked him what it was for or what it fitted and found that it did 
not fit anything but was simply a beautifully smooth piece of work, 
planed and sandpapered, top, bottom, and sides. 

“The carpenter told the young fellow to take it back home again 
and bring it to him next day with a mortise and tenon joint in it, 
or an O. G. panel on one side—anything to show what the work 
on it was for.” 


Another “reader” remarks: 


“Some people do not seem to understand that the short story 
should be restricted to a single incident. If it is a story of adven- 
ture there must be only oneadventure. If it is alove affair it must 
be only one episode in the courtship. If it is a character sketch 
it must deal with one trait of character only. 

“There is no more common mistake made by would-be magazine- 
writers than to imagine that a short story is a condensed novel. 
A short story should be like a flash-light picture of a single stone 
being laid ina wall. The novel is a description of the whole 
building from cellar to roof.” 


Here is an example— 


“To the writer was shown one short story, printed in A/cClure’s, 
which wds a first attempt on the part of its author. It had been 
changed four times, forty-eight superfluous words had been cut out 
by twos and threes at a time and six explanatory and argumentative 
letters had been exchanged between author and publisher before 
the final proof was passed. 

“All this trouble over a 3,o00-word story submitted by mail by 
an unknown author, who had never written anything before, and 
by a magazine that receives several hundred manuscripts a month 
and can command the best writers ! 

“Why? Because the story was there, and S. S. McClure knew 
it the moment he saw it and he rose to the bait like a pike. The 
author was one of his finds. 

“‘What is the particular element that you imply as so desirable 
when you speak of the story in a manuscript ?’ the writer asked 
Mr. McClure. 

“It must be human and there must be some motive in it,’ he 
answered immediately. ‘It may be cleverly written; but so are 
advertisements. Adventure and incident may be there, but if there 
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is nothing human in it, no laughter will ever shake the reader’s 
hand, no tear will ever fall upon the page.’ ” 

One of the most common errors of the novice in authorship, it 
is said, is in sending his manuscripts to the wrong place. The 
farther he is from the right place in his selection, the longer he 
will probably have to wait for its return; and the delay, together 
with repeated refusals, are the most disheartening things the writer 
has to contend with. 
We read: 


But here again the fault is the writer’s own. 


“If a man had a patent churn to sell and went hawking it among 
the housewives on the West Side you would laugh at him and tell 
him to take it to the country and sell it to the farmers’ wives. If 


he replied that the country was just the same as the city, all houses: 


and people, you would laugh still louder at his folly. Yet the 
author who sends his manuscripts to the wrong place is just as 
misguided. 

“The first thing that a new writer usually does is to send his 
story off to his favorite magazine or to the magazine that he hears 
most highly spoken of. All amateur actors want to play Hamlet 
from the start. The high-class, well-known magazines, like 
Harper's, have to wade through more trash than any others. 

“*A story was submitted to me privately by a friend of mine,’ 
said one reader. ‘The author was a young lady who did not know 
that I was employedon a magazine. She thought it was the great- 
est thing that ever happened, that story of hers. Most authors 
think that about their first attempts. 

“*She was in doubt whether to send it to Harper's or The Cen- 
tury, as she did not want to offend either of them by giving the 
other the refusal of it. After reading it over I advised her to try 
it on The Waverly Magazine first and not to expect any pay for it. 

“*She has not spoken to me since, but I learned from a friend of 
hers that she sent it from one magazine to another for nearly two 
years, having to copy it again once or twice when it got shabby. 
The funny part of it was that she finally sent it to 7he Waverly 
and they used it.’...... 

“The secret of the success of any magazine lies in its individual- 
ity. People come to recognize it as ditferent:from the others and 
they do not feel that any other magazine will take its place. 

“What makes this individuality ? The editor’s power of selec- 
tion, his ability to pick out the stories and articles that carry out 
his conception of what a magazine should be. If any old story 
would do for any old magazine, as some writers seem to imagine, 
what would become of this distinctive trait ? 

“Unless a writer who sends a story to a magazine has studied 
this peculiar touch that gives the magazine its character and has 
written something that fits in with it, he,is simply wasting time 
and postage stamps. He may have made a beautiful churn, but 
the woman who lives in Central Park West does not think it fits 
into her ideas of what should be in her household.” 


The author often cries out that the editor will not tell him what 
is the matter with his story when it is rejected. The editor learns 
caution because he understands the psychology of authors. All 
are not alike, however, as the following shows: 


“The editor of Zhe Popular Magazine told the writer that he 
once made the mistake of telling a new writer what was the matter 
with his story. 

“The man seemed very modest and anxious to learn, and the 
editor told him the exact facts. Instead of being grateful for this 
expert criticism, which was valuable, the author of the story be- 
came abusive and told the editor that he had never printed such a 
good story in 7he Popular, which was a rotten magazine anyhow, 
and much more to the same effect. Such authors are hopeless, 
because they will never learn. 

“John Thompson, editor of Pearson's, told the writer that one 
had to be more cautious about mentioning the defects in an author’s 
stories to the author himself than one would be about remarking 
upon the defects in a woman’s personal appearance if she asked 
you about it. In fact, he thought the author would be the more 
vindictive of the two. 

“ At the same time he had found, when he was sure that he was 
talking to the right sort of man, who would not be misunderstood, 
that he could put his finger on the weak spot in a story, and that 
more than once he had been rewarded by the author going home 
to think it over and bringing him just the kind of story he wanted.” 
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TOLSTOY TROUBLING “THE OUTLOOK” 


HE mischievous Louisville Courier-Journal is pleased to 
scent the smoke of warfare in the editorial rooms of Zhe 
Outlook. 
with an immovable body smites the ear.” 


It says that “the shock of an irresistible force clashing 
Mr. Roosevelt and Dr. 
Abbott are seen in “the throes of combat.” Tolstoy is the bone 
of contention, and as this Southern daily sums up the case, “ Mr. 
Roosevelt shouts that Tolstoy is allright as a novelist, but a faker, 
And Dr. 

“Lock 
and tell us, our Xemina,” cries 7he Courier-Journal, “go they far 


>” 


or come they near? 


or words to that effect, as a moralist and philosopher.” 
Abbott stands up for the moralist and decries the novelist. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s goes so far as to call Count 
Tolstoy a moral pervert. It is evident, observes the Springfiel.!’ 
Republican, “that Count Tolstoy tremendously offended Mr. 
Roosevelt by indorsing Mr. Bryan in the last Presidential cam- 
paign.” Mr. Roosevelt calls the letter that Count Tolstoy wrote 


one of the “comic features ” of the last political campaign; yet he 


“: 


declares that “it had a certain real interest as indicating Count 

















MR. MEREDITH IN HIS DONKEY-CHAIR. 


The novelist was in the habit of taking daily exercise in this vehicle, 
and was out in it a day or two before his death. The east wind 
brought ona chill from which he never recovered. 


Tolstoy’s worth as a moral guide.” Passing those sentences that: 
deal with what is taken as the provoking cause of this editorial, 
we come (in the issue for May 15) to Mr. Roosevelt’s estimate of 
the Russian as novelist and moralist : 


“Count Tolstoy is a man of genius, a great novelist. ‘War and: 
Peace,’ ‘ Anna Karénina,’ ‘The Cossacks,’ ‘Sebastopol,’ are great 
books. Asa novelist he has added materially to the sum of pro- 
duction of his generation. As a professional philosopher and 
moralist I doubt if his influence has really been very extensive: 
among men of action; of course it has acertain weight among men 
who live only in the closet, in the library ; and among the high- 
minded men of this type, who, because of their sheltered lives, 
naturally reject what is immoral, and donot have to deal with what 
is fantastic, in Tolstoy’s téacliings, it is probable that the really 
lofty side of these teachings gives them a certain sense of spiritual 
exaltation. But I have no question that whatever little influence 
Tolstoy has exerted among men of action has told, on the whole, 
for evil. I do not think his influence over men of action has been 
great, for I think he has swayed or dominated only the feeble folk 
and the fantastic folk. No man who possesses both robust com- 
mon sense and high ideals, and who strives to apply both in actual 
living, is affected by Tolstoy’s teachings, save as he is affected by- 
the teachings of hundreds of other men in whose writings there are- 
occasional truths mixt with masses of what is commonplace or- 
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erroneous. Strong men may gain something from Tolstoy’s moral 
teachings, but only on condition that they are strong enough and 
sane enough to be repelled by those parts of his teachings which 
are foolish or immoral. Weak persons are hurt by the teachings. 
Still, I think that the mere fact that these weak persons are in- 
fluenced sufficiently to be marred means that there was not in them 
a very great quantity of potential usefulnessto mar. Inthe United 
States we suffer from grave moral dangers; but they are for the 
most part dangers which Tolstoy would neither perceive nor know 
how to combat. Moreover, the real and dreadful evils which do 
in fact share in his denunciation of and attack upon both good and 
evil are usually not evils which are of much moment among us. 
On the other hand, we are not liable to certain kinds of wicked- 
ness which there is real danger of his writings inculcating ; for it 
is a lamentable fact that, as is so often the case withacertain type 
of mystical zealot, there is in him a dark streak which tells of 
That side of his teachings which is partially 
manifested in the revolting ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ can do exceedingly 
little damage in America, for it would appeal only to decadents ; 
exactly as it could have come only from a man who, however high 
he may stand in certain respects, has in him certain dreadful quali- 
ties of the moral pervert.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s method, comments the Indianapolis S¢av, “ex- 
hibits one of the very worst vices that untrained literary workman- 
ship almost inevitably displays ; for he thinks that if he is about to 
bring one damning indictment against an institution or a person, 


he must first clear the way by conceding to the defendant pretty 
nearly everything of merit except that one offense.” This method 
of procedure is called “an almost inseparable property of imma- 
ture criticism, and it is certain to lead its experimenter into all 
sorts of reckless assertions, which are introduced with the idea 
that these concessions make the censure that much stronger.” 
But Dr. Abbott, it is pointed out, “is too thoroughgoing a student 
and too experienced a critic to make the slightest positive asser- 
tion unless he knows it to be true and knows how he can prove it 
to be true.” Dr, Abbott seems to be convinced that Tolstoy is not 


a great novelist. He proceeds to say so, tho he protests that it is 


“not his purpose either to confirm or to criticize Mr, Roosevelt’s 


estimate: 


“The interest in Tolstoy awakened by reading ‘My Religion,’ 
and subsequently his volume entitled ‘What is to be Done,’ which 
seemed to me to present vivid pictures of social ills, but neither a 
true diagnosis nor a true remedy, sent me to his novels, especially 
‘Anna Karénina’ and ‘War and: Peace.’ I shall not attempt a 
critique of either novel, nor of Tolstoy as a novelist, further than 
to say that these novels seemed and still seem to me to violate in 
a very striking manner the rule he subsequently laid down in ‘My 
Religion ’—we are ‘to consider none as foolish or unworthy.’ His 
characters, preeminently his women, are nearly all foolish or un- 
worthy, or both. He is said to be agreat ‘realist.’ I amnot sure 
that I understand exactly what realism means; Iam not even sure 
that those who use the phrase most freely could define it with ac- 
curacy. Nor do I know anything of Russian society except what 
I have learned from literature—travels, history, and novels. But 
Tolstoy’s novels read as tho they were photographic pictures taken 
from life. 

“But the photographer is also an artist; his art is shown, not 
by his invention, but by his selection, That Tolstoy describes 
correctly those aspects of Russian life which he selects for his de- 
scription is probably true. That he has omitted in his selection 
other and nobler aspects is morally certain. Tome it is incredible 
that all Russian society should be as decadent as are those phases 
which he has chosen to describe. . . . I do not recall upon his 
stage, tho I have not read all his novels, any woman whose in- 
tellect I can admire, as I do that of Becky Sharp, or whose charm 
attracts in spite of her follies, as does the charm of Effie Deans 
and Beatrice Esmond, Nor do I remember that he ever portrays 
a wifely love and a husband’s loyalty. That peculiar form of love 
which binds husband and wife together by an imperishable bond 
which even death can not destroy, he knows nothing of. To me 
it seems the holiest love, save only that of a mother for her child. 
As Tolstoy sees it, at least in the form which he elects to describe, 
it is a sensuous passion, which will brook no restraint and has no 
endurance.” 
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DOES THE WORLD OWE THE POET A 
LIVING? 


J HEN poets in their misery die, shall their country be charged 

with blood-guiltiness ? Mr. William Watson seems to 

think so, and in a letter to the London 77mes charges the English 
nation with responsibility for the death of John Davidson. Eng- 
land is indifferent to his death, Mr. Watson asserts, and just so 
she lets her other poets die if they choose, for “it is as possible as 
it was in the early days of Samuel Johnson for agenius capable of 
conferring luster on any age or country to live in obscurity and 
cruel neglect and to die at last of the accumulated fury of a life- 
time.” A good deal of comment on the general economic question 
of supporting poets has been evoked both in England and also in 
this country by Mr. Watson’s letter. To his virtual proposition 
that support should be given in some form by the public or possi- 
bly by the State, the London Sfectator replies that such support 


might remove the poet’s incentive to work—a reply that rouses 


the wrath of Mr. Chesterton, who treats it thus in 7e ///ustrated 
London News (May 8): 


“When 7he Spectator answers Mr. Watson by saying that most 
probably if poets got pensions they would be lazy and not write, 
[ venture, in the case of a society like ours and a paper like Zhe 
Spectator, to call the remark ‘cheek.’ The society in which we 
live and of which 7he Spectator is so solid and placid a prop, may 
be said, without exaggeration, to be based on the idea that men 
with much money can be trusted to work well. That is the whole 
defense, and the only defense, of our oligarchy, of the vast salaries 
and the vast estates. We are warned that if one miserable poet 
gets three hundred a year he will cease singing. In that case the 
governors who get thousands a year ought to cease governing. 
The orators ought to cease orating; the financiers ought to cease 
financing ; the great bankers must be thinking only of dividends 
and never of economics; the great landlords must be thinking only 
of the rent and never of the land. This theory of the soporific 
power of money, true or false, is utterly subversive of the whole 
system of England; that venerable object, the stake in the coun- 
try, becomes a deadly and even derisive object, like the stake 
driven through a suicide. This revolutionary spirit in The Spec- 
fator alarms me. I cannot promise to go all lengths with so ex- 
plosive an organ of opinion, if it really proposes, without warning 
or compensation, upon the pure principle that money is a danger- 
ous drug, to strip all young aristocrats of their allowances or all 
dukes of their private parks.” 


Mr. Chesterton is willing to concede the tenability of the “im- 
plied obligation in a people to sustain, in no illiberal spirit, the 
poets who express the people.” But that also throws an obligation 
upon the poets to express the people. He continues: 

“The contract is rightly kept vague and elastic; we will not 
dictate the poetry, nor should the poet dictate the pension. But 
the contract, tho unwritten, is fundamental. Because I can not 
express my feelings when I am in love with a woman, I owe grati- 
tude and help to Robert Burns, who can express them for me. But 
because I pay Burns for expressing his love for a woman (which 
I feel, but can not express), it does not follow that I need pay him 
if he expresses his love for ashe-rhinoceros, a sentiment which I do 
not feel, and do not even wish to feel. 1 admire the sky spangled 
with stars, but I can not praise it; Shelley can do it forme. But 
if Shelley takes to praising the skin spotted with smallpox, then I 
have to tell him, gently but firmly, that I not only can not praise, 
but do not admire. The breach between the people and the poets 
has been bad for both; the people have gone without inspiration 
and the poets without applause. But the error was in the poets 
as well as the people, and certainly it was not absent from John 
Davidson. He chose, in his last stages, to praise inhuman and 
monstrous things, tyranny and chaos, which the heart of mankind 
hates forever—things in the highest and most serious sense in- 
credible. It is partly that which chokes the channel between man 
and the modern poets. The real poet is the man who says what 
men Can not say—but.not what men can not believe.” 
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OU may wonder why, in 
our advertising, we talk so much 
about “all-wool,’ and the all-wool 
standards of quality which we are so 


earnestly advocating. 
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in need of more business, but the makers 
of clothing in general are greatly in need 
of a better idea of quality in the business. 


And the best way to create such a better idea in 
the business, is to arouse it in the minds of the 
public. When you men who wear clothes decide 
that you will insist on all-wool fabrics and will 
accept no other; when you decide that the maker 
or seller of your clothes must give you a positive 
assurance on this point, then cheap cotton mixtures 
will take their proper place. 


We're willing to do our part of this 
educational work for the common good. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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CURRENT POETRY 
In Memory of Swinburne 


By ALFRED Noyes 


(Vale, vale, in cternum, vale !) 


zx 


April whispers—‘‘ Canst thou, too, die, 

Lover of life and lover of mine ?” 
April, queen over earth and sky, 

Yearns, and her trembling lashes shine: 
Master in song, good-by, good-by, 

Down to the dim sea-line. 


Il. 


“This is my singing season,’’ he cried, 
“April, what sweet new song do you bring ?” 
April came and knelt at his side 
Breathing a song too great to sing— 
Death /—and the dark cage-door swung wide: 


Seaward the soul took wing. 


pes & 


Sleep, on the breast of thine old-world lover, 
Sleep, by thy ‘fair green-girdled’’ sea! 
There shall thy soul with the sea-birds hover, 
Free of the deep as their wings are free, 
Free; for the grave-flowers only cover 
This, the dark cage of thee. 
IV. 
Thee, the storm-bird, nightingale-souled, 
Brother of Sappho, the seas reclaim ! 
Age upon age have the great waves rolled 
Mad with her music, fierce and aflame; 
Thee, thee too, shall their glory enfold 
Lit with thy snow-winged fame. 
A 
Back thro’ the years fleets the sea-bird’s wing: 
Sappho, of old time, once—ah, hark ! 
So did he love her of old and sing! 
Listen, he flies to her, back thro’ the dark! 


Sappho, of old time, once !—Yea, Spring 
Calls him home to her, hark! 


VI. 
Sappho, long since, in the years far sped, 
Sappho, I loved thee! Did I not seem 
Fosterling only of earth? I have fled, 
Fled to thee, sister. Time is a dream ! 
Shelley is here with us! Death lies dead! 
Ah, how the bright waves gleam. 


VII. 


Wide was the cage-door, idly swinging, 
April touched me and whispered ‘*Come”’: 

Out and away to the great deep winging, 
Sister, I flashed to thee over the foam; 

Out to the sea of Eternity, singing 
“Mother, thy child comes home.” 


VIII. 


Ah, but how shall we welcome May 

Here where the wing of song droops low, 
Here by the last green swinging spray 

Brushed by the sea-bird’s wings of snow, 
We that gazed on his glorious way 

Qut where the great winds blow ? 
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IX. 

April whispers—‘‘ Canst thou, too, die, 

Lover of life and lover of mine?” 
April, conquering earth and sky, 

Yearns, and her trembling lashes shine. 
Master in song, good-by, good-by, 

Down to the dim sea-line. 

—The Nation (New York) 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
BUCHANAN’S FAREWELL NOT SO PATHETIC 


Gen. Horatio C. KincG, whose father was one of 


President Buchanan's closest friends and advisers, 
denies the pathetic story of the President’s retire 
ment quoted in these pages a few weeks ago from 
The He did not 
Baltimore and Ohio station with his bags piled upon 


Review of Reviews. ‘‘drive to the 


the driver’s seat,’ it seems. No ‘‘old, white, haggard 


face peered out of the window,’’ with no one to give 
The General denies the 


no escort”’ 


it “‘a friendly greeting.” 


story that there was “‘ and ‘‘seemingly no 


” 


regret at his departure.” He writes: 


‘*Mr. Buchanan did not leave Washington until the 
oth of March, five days after the inauguration, 
according to his reliable biographer, G. Ticknor Curtis, 
with his niece, Miss Harriet Lane, and the other mem- 
bers of his household. Upon his expected return, a 
citizens’ meeting in Lancaster appointed a committee 
of his neighbors and triends to accompany him on his 
way home. These gentlemen, with a smal) military 
escort, went to the Washington depot with him 
There were also present such members of his cabinet 
who had remained in Washington, among whom was 
my honored father, Horatio King, who was in the 
ljast and loyal body of his advisers, all of whom held 
Mr. Buchanan in the highest respect and esteem. I[ 
have heard from my father’s lips the statement that 
the last words of farewell spoken by the Ex-president 
to him, as he grasped his hand, with a sigh, were, 
‘Oh, Mr. King, I am so relieved and glad that my 
administration has ended without bloodshed.’ At 
Barnum’s hotel, in Baltimore, he received a large 
number of friends, was serenaded, and responded in 
felicitous terms. The Baltimore City Guards tendered 
its services and escorted him to Lancaster. At York 
and other points on the road there were other demon- 
strations of popular welcome and at Columbia he was 
met by a delegation of 150 citizens of Lancaster and 
reached his home city amid the firing of canon, 
pealing of bells and a procession which preceded him 
seated in an open barouche drawn by four gray 
horses through the streets of the city. In the article 
from which I have quoted is the further statement that 
‘His term closed with a divided nation and his own 
party disrupted and himself blamed for conditions 





THINK HARD 
It Pays to Think About Food. 





The unthinking life some people lead often 
causes trouble and sickness, illustrated in the 
experience of a lady in Fond Du Lac, Wis. 

‘‘ About four years ago I suffered dread- 
fully from indigestion, always having eaten 
whatever I liked, not thinking of the diges- 
tible qualities. This indigestion caused pal- 
pitation of the heart so badly I could not 
walk up a flight of stairs without sitting 
down once or twice to regain breath and 
strength. 

“I became alarmed and tried dieting, 
wore my clothes very loose, and many other 
remedies, but found no relief. 

“Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nuts 

and Postum, I commenced using them in 
place of my usual breakfast of coffee, cakes, 
or hot biscuit, and in one week’s time I was 
pine sour stomach and other ills at- 
tending indigestion. In a month’s time my 
heart was performing its functions naturally 
and I could climb stairs and hills and walk 
long distances. 

‘*T gained ten pounds in this short time, 
and my skin became clear and I completely 
regained my health and strength. I con- 
dane to use Grape-Nuts and Postum for I 
feel that I owe my good health entirely to 
their use. ‘There’s a Reason.’ 

“I like the delicious flavour of Grape- 
Nuts and by making Pestum according to 
directions it tastes similar to mild high 
grade coffee.’ 
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Real Parisian Studies and Oriental Life 


marvelously pictured in this 


First Definitive Edition of De Maupassant’s Writings 


Translated by linguists of International reputation, unexpurgated. 


intropuction BY PAUL, BOURGET ofthe French Academy 


327 SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, TRAVELS, DRAMA, COMEDIES and VERSE 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
SUPREME MASTER OF THE SHORT STORY 


HE painter of humanity in words who, without hatred, without love, without anger, 
without pity, merciless as fire, immutable as fate, holds a mirror up to life without 
attempting judgment. Noreading could be more delightful than his quaint delicious 

SHORT STORIES in which are pictured with marvelous skill the virile novelty of country 
scenes, and the comedy and tragedy underlying the whirl of Parisian life, in which love 
and laughter, tragedy and tears run side by side. Here are also embraced the remark- 
able Romances which caused Tolstoi to hail DE MAUPASSANT as the supreme realist 
and romance writer of his century, Included also are the Travels, Dramas and Verse, 
all sparkling with gems of description—Meissonier-like pictures in words. 
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MAIL TO-DAY 
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price of $24.00. 





Prompt return of coupon will bring the books direct to you 
On Approval, all express charges prepaid. 
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them at our expense. If satisfactory, they are yours for but a 
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Mc Kesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., New York. 





Fifteen prize studies by practical 
teachers, covering the subject of 





PANAMAS AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


Our South American depot has secured 200 dozen gen- 

uine Panama Hats (for men and women) at a figure which 

enables us to offer them at less than our regular prices 

for a limited time. 

These beautiful and durable Panamas, retailed 

elsewhere for $10.00, will be sent to you for s g 

express prepaid anywhere in U. 8. (Bleached, Blocked and 

Ready to Wear. Ladies’ Scarfs Extra at Cost). 

Write for 1909 Style Book, showing 26 other attractive styles. 
ye renovate Panamas without acids or injurious chemicals. 


AUSTIN HAT CO., 613 Broadway, New York 
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absolutely beyond his control.’ This is eminently 
true and when partizan rancor has died out, Mr. 
Buchanan will loom up as a high-minded, Christian 
gentleman, who with a bitterly hostile South and a 
divided North and West did his best to preserve the 
nation. When he turned over the Government to his 
successor, Mr. Lincoln himself pursued a like policy 
until the South fired on Sumter. Then the united 
North and West enabled Mr. Lincoln to declare war 
with the assurance that he had a consolidated people 
tehind him who would endorse his action.” 


A WOMAN IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


THE fast approaching summer-camping season 
makes the entertaining experience of a New York 
woman as an Adirondack camper particularly useful, 
as well as amusing. 


York Sun thus: 


She tells her story in the New 


Five years ago I spent the summer camping in the 
Adirondacks, and again last summér. On our first trip 
the cost was something like $50 a month for the two 
of us. Last summer it was less, and we had just as 
good an outing. ... 

My husband hasn't the very best health, and every 
few years he has to lay off for a few months and rest 
up. That was the reason for our first trip to the Adi- 
rondacks, 

As [had to do 211 the buying I know just what the 
outfit costs. At first I thought of renting the two 
tents which my husband said were necessary, but 
on finding that the rent was from $1.50 to $3 a week, 
while the cost of the same tent new was only from 
$4.50 to $10, I decided to buy outright. 

Three dollars would have bought all the utensils 
we needed, but as we were keeping house in a flat I 
simply borrowed from my own kitchen. Besides five 
ten-cent pie plates I took three tin cups, three knives 
and as many forks, teaspoons and tablespoons, two 
frying-pans, a broiler, two kettles and two coffee-pots. 

Having taken points from my husband's descrip- 
tions of a former camping trip, I decided that beyond 
the few articles of canned food I was able to pack in 
with the tents and our clothes it would be as cheap 
and less trouble to buy them at the village nearest our 
camp. This proved to be true. 

In selecting clothes for the expedition I followed 
the advice of the salesman in the camping-supply 
store. He told me to take as few things as possible, 
but be sure to have them warm and durable. Besides 
two good rubber blankets, he advised taking two 
pairs of my thickest wool blankets. 

For myself I tooka heavy bicycle skirt, two sets of 
wool combination suits, three pairs of heavy golf 
stockings, two woolen shirtwaists, a sweater and the 
coat to my last winter suit. My husband had about 
the same in the way of underwear and the addition 
of an extra pair of trousers. 

We had neither pillows nor mattresses, as my 
husband and the salesman agreed that a thick layer 
of balsam boughs would be made as comfortable a 
bed and would be much easier to get. 

We were able to reduce expenses by sharing the 
cost of a guide with friends who camped with us. The 
round trip to Long Lake, where we camped, cost us 
about $15 apiece and was well worth it if judged by 
the time it took and the number of times we changed 


our mode of travel. Railroad, steamboat, rowboat 
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and stage was the way we took it. 
enjoyable. 


Tho rough, it was 


We were lucky in securing a guide who not only 
could cook but could cook deliciously. ‘‘Choke 
Dog’”’ was his specialty, and he was fond of bragging 
that people who had employed him previous sum- 
mers often came twenty miles to get another taste of 
this delicacy. 

The food with this surprizing name I learned at 
our first meal was nothing more or less than a sort of 
griddle cake made by mixing meal, flour, baking 
powder, salt, a few eggs and water all in the proper 
proportions and cooked quickly with plenty of fat and 
eaten while hot with butter and sirup. As made by 
our guide they certainly were delicious, tho I have 
never been able to make it taste the same way down 
here. 


The writer pauses to give a ‘‘few hints about camp- 


ing that all women should know.” 


The first is that tho such camping does not 
involve any great degree of hardship it will entail 
much discomfort if they put appearance before com- 
fort. Old clothes, especially old shoes, should be 
taken. 

Another point that a woman would do well to 
remember is that getting up a bit late is to be en- 
couraged in the camp. At first we used to be up with 
the lark, but we soon saw the wisdom of being lazy 
enough to get another nap. In the early morning 
before the sun is well up in the heavens I don’t know 
of any place which is as cold, dripping and dreary a 
solitude as the Adirondacks. 

If a woman has been so placed that she has never 
had to make a fire or do her own housework, then it 
would be well for her at least to learn to make a fire. 
For cooking purposes a fire should always be built in 
such a way as to front the lake. There is always a 
breeze from that direction, and facing it prevents the 
smoke from blowing in your eyes. 

On our trip last summer we had an exceptionally 
good fireplace. It had sides built by the guide by 
piling stones in rows five feet apart. These sides were 
about a foot high, and after the flames had died down, 
leaving a bed of fiery coals, we could place green sticks 
across on which we set our frying-pan and other cook- 
ing utentils. 

Last summer one of my first undertakings was 
to store a lot of dry kindling where the rain couldn't 
reach it. I had learned the necessity for it on our 
previous expedition. I was also careful to take two 
galvanized-iron pails for camp use and four pillow 
slips which I stuffed with balsam needles for pillows. 
The pails were about the only commodity we found 
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FOUND OUT 


A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect. 





No one is in better position to know the 
value of food and drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., writes: “T used to drink strong 
coffee my ‘self, and suffered greatly from 
headaches and indigestion. 

‘“While on a visit to my brothers I had 
a good chance to try Postum, for they drank 
it altogether in place of ordinary coffee. 
After using Postum two weeks I found I was 
much benefited and finally my headaches 
disappeared and also the indigestion. 

“Naturally I have since used Postum 
among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been left off 
and Postum used. 

“T observe a curious fact about Postum 
used among mothers. It greatly helps the 
flow of milk in cases where coffee is inclined 
to dry it up, and where tea causes ner- 
vousness. 

“T find trouble in getting servants to 
make Postum properly. They most always 
serve it before it has been boiled long 
enough. It should be boiled 15 or 20 min- 
utes after boiling begins and served with 
cream, then it is certainly a delicious 
beverage.”’ 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


‘‘There’s a Reason. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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f ‘Miriam, this 1s what I 
call hot water luxury!” 


No fire in the house—and yet an abundance of hot water at 
“| every hot water faucet in the house. 
| the faucet any hour of day or night. 
fs The Ruud Automatic Water Heater, in the cellar, burns gas. 
It turns itself on when you open the hot water faucet. 
itself from small, permanent, economical pilot light. Automatically 
turns itself off when you close the faucet. It furnishes 
an inexhaustible supply of fresh, clear water, 
heated instantaneously—no stagnant tank. Easily 
connected to water and gas pipes already in. 
Architects everywhere specifying it— people 
putting it in homes already built. 

Send for descriptive booklet. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms maintained in all principal cities. 


London: British Ruud Mfg. Co. 
Hamburg: Ruud Heisswasser Apparatebau. 




















All you do is to turn on 
Don’t light anything. 


Lights 








Ordinary House Size. 
Price (delivered) East 
of Rocky Mts. , $100; 
West of Rocky Mts. 
and in Canada, $115. 
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Send us your MS. for review. 
If worthy of a cloth binding, 
we will publish it. 


Mayhew Publishing Co., 92-100 Ruggles St., Boston | 
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lay aside a portion of their income where it will be 
absolutely safe and yield 8, fair rate of interest 


should write for our booklet 
list of Farm Mortgage offerin 
J. LANDER & 


& CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
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Rider oe ‘s Wanted 


town to ride and exhibit it ple 
Write for \to $: 7 | 


1909 Models 
with Coaster-Brakes and mae Proof tires. 

1907 & 1908 Models 
all of best makes og 12 
# adh Wheels 


NAME 42 makes and models, 
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— 

. pay PE Sreight fe and allow 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, i. 
pairs and a eye ye rices. not 
buy till you get our cata’ offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. D Dept. D 273 Chicago 











Write us for Booklet showing Hundreds of Designs 
At all prices. Include iron reservoir vases, settees, foun- 
tains, tree guards, stable phn ete. lron fence im- 
proves the appearance of your home—is cheaper than 
wood and permanent. No repairs. Agents wanted. 

THESTEWART IRON WoRKSCo. CINCINNATI, O. 
The Largsst Makers of Iron 
Fence in the World. 









lights same as any lamp 


The Saxonia 
top of the wick, a fine white light 
of ordinary lamp: gives 3 times light. 


828, 1-10 cost of electricity. Pays for itself. 

ported chimney and mantle of extra strength with 

burner complete for $3, express paid. Money re- 

funded if not as represented. Booklet free 
AGENTS WANTED 


U. 8, A. LIGHTING CO. 
262 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Baths and Lavatories 


effectively assure to the bathroom in which they 
| are installed the highest cages of sanitation, 
thorough working efficiency and permanent bent: 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK | 
ese op ——— —— uit beautifully illustrated 100- -page_book, ‘* Modern-Bath-— 


rooms,” describes in detail a series of up-to-date pee rceme, iF 
and tells you just how to secure the best possible equip- 
ment at the least possible cost. When you buy new 
gm fixtures youll need this 
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Home Life Insurance Company 


GEO. E. IDE, President 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Clean as a Hound's Tooth.— - Brooklyn Eagle 


Communicate with the Home Office or the nearest agent. 











' to be cheaper to take with us than to buy at the near- 


est village. 

As to food, that depends on the taste of the cam- 
pers and what is to be had at the village store. I 
have always been with people who were hungry 
enough to eat anything and as a rule everything that 
was set before them. 

Both summers we caught all the fish we could eat, 
and of course they are too delicious to be compared 
to any fish to be had down here. During that first 
expedition there was one buck killed and we had veni 
son and to spare. This last time my husband con 
tented himself with small game. He didn’t like the 
look in that buck’s eyes when it was dying any 
better than I did its flesh after it was cooked. 

While a large part of the Adirondacks belongs 
to private parties the State owns a lot, and tho it is 
against the State law to build a permanent camp on 
this land tenting is encouraged. We were on State 
land, as were several tenting parties we met during 
the season. 


NEW PICTURE OF CIVIL-WAR PRISONS 


Capt. J. OcpEN Murray, one of the few re 


maining Confederate officers who were imprisoned at 
Fort Delaware, has recently written a history of his 
prison experiences. A writer in the Memphis Com 


mercial-Appeal quotes some graphic chapters of 
Captain Murray’s book which gives one new pictures 
of some Civil-War prisons. 


At one time, after living 


for months close to starvation, a report came that 
they were to be exchanged. We quote further from 
The Commercial-A ppeal: 

‘A brutal Federal officer was sent there,”’ 
Captain Murray, ‘to hold roll call. 
line,’”’” he continues, 


says 
The men fell ir 
“eagerly that afternoon, each 
asking God in a silent prayer that his name be called 
I have looked into the faces of men in line before 
battle, I have seen 
| the joy of victory take the place of doubt, but never 
in all my life did I witness joy so perfect as in the 
faces of men whose names were called, nor wo so ab- 
ject as on the faces of those whose names were passed 
over.” 

About the time the poor prisoners’ hopes were be- 
yond expression, Federal officers ordered the roll-call 
to stop and they were returned to the walls of torture, 
where they were kept until August 20. Then 550 of 
the strongest were taken out into the open, marched 
down to an old hulk of a ship named Crescent City and 
packed below the water-line, where imperfect venti 
lation and vile odors of tar and grease caused many 
to faint and give up all hopes of ever seeing their 
homes or loved ones again. 

Finally the Crescent City set sail. 
| was unknown to the prisoners. 
spurred their hopes 


when defeat seemed inevitable. 





Her destination 
The Federal guards 
by telling them they were to be 
| taken to Charleston harbor and exchanged as soon 
| as the officers could reach an agreement. 
| At night they tied up under the guns of Fort Mun- 
| roe. Next day they set sail again and never stopt 
| until the ship grounded on a sandbar off Folly’s Is 
land. The officers of the ship were not familiar with 
the waters they were sailing in and seemed perfectly 
| helpless. Col. Van Manning, who by chance had 
crept up on the deck of the ship to see what the trouble 
was, went below and reported. He and Captain Mur- 
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are made fair by its use. 





Sold continuously since 1789. 
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ray began making plans for escape. Colonel Manning | 





had been commander of the Third Arkansas and was 
considered one of the bravest men in the Confederacy. 
He suggested that the old Confederate prisoners 
overpower the officers of the ship, then capture the 
guards in charge, who were from the 110th Ohio 
regiment. After a general discussion it was agreed 
that Captain Murray and Col. Manning, accompanied 
by a number of other prisoners, would rush upon the 
deck and demand that the ship be turned over to 
them. 

Others were to remain at the foot of the ladder 
leading to the prison quarters to prevent any of the 
soldiers on guard from coming that way. The rush 
was made, and, much to their surprize,the commander 
of the ship readily consented to surrender. 

Arrangements were under way to place the officers 
in irons when signals from Federal gunboats were 
heard. Then the officers of the ship turned, and, 
calling the soldiers, ordered Col. Manning and the 
rest of them driven back into the hold of the boat. 
If they refused to go they were ordered shot and 
thrown overboard. 

It was twelve hours before the Crescent City got off 
the bar, and during all this time the prisoners were 
without food or water. 


Some days later the ship dropt anchor in Charleston 
harbor, where the prisoners were informed that they 
were ‘‘to be placed on Morris Island under fire of the 


Confederate guns in retaliation for the Federal 


prisoners held in Charleston prisons.” They were 


transferred to two dismantled ships and later im- 
prisoned in a stockade in charge of negro soldiers. 


We read further: 


“The trip from the ships to the stockade was ter- 
rible,”” Captain Murray says. “It was so hot, and as 
many of the prisoners had been weakened by starva- 
tion, they fell down, being unable to walk further. 
The negro soldiers were ordered to make them get 
up or run a bayonet through their bodies. Many 
of the stronger officers picked up their sick comrades 
and carried them on their backs to the stockades.”’ 

The stockade was laid off between Waggoner’s 
and Gregg’s batteries—Waggoner in the rear and 
Gregg in the front. It was in exact line of the guns of 
Fort Sumter. To the left of Gregg’s battery was a 
mortar battery; next to this was what the Federals 
called an iron battery; farther to the left, facing 
Charleston, was a large gun the Federals named 
““Swamp Angel,” and off to the right of the camp was 
a fleet of monitors with their guns trained to sweep 
the stockade. ..... 

On the second day after the prisoners were con- 
fined in the stockade the battle opened. Shells fell 
uncomfortably close to them and caused the negro 
soldiers to cry out with fear. Every man thought he 
would be killed by his own guns, but after the battle 


it was learned the Confederates knew the men were | 


held there to keep them from shelling the city of 
Charleston, and got so good a range they overshot 
the stockade, playing havoc among the Federal camps. 

During October the same year the Confederate 
government demanded that the prisoners be removed 
from Morris Island, or they would take the same num- 
ber of Federal officers from the Charleston prisons 
and place them in range of the Federal guns. This last 
threat brought the Federal officers to time. The 
Confederate prisoners were taken back to the ship- 
wrecked hulks on the island and kept there thirty- 
six hours before another boat arrived to carry them 
to Fort Pulaski. Here they were placed in charge 
of the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth New York 
regiment. 

“A bully lot of fellows,’ says Captain Murray. 
These men had been in real battles and knew the life of 
a soldier was a hell onearth. The guards placed over 
the prisoners in Fort Pulaski often stuck loaves of 
bread on their bayonets, and holding them above 
the prison walls, would dare any rebel to take it off. 
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Any baker can make: an ordi- 
nary soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 
specially fitted bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
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All soda crackers are food. But 
there is only ove soda cracker 
highest in food value as well as 
best in freshness. 
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“The Church of the Modern Spirit” 


a church frankly accepting the principles of freedom and 
progress in religion; a church without a creed but with 
a conviction; a church on the march with God and man. 
Descriptive booklet sent free on application to 

Cc. W. CASSON 
25 Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS. 


JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


In 12 vols. Finely illustrated. Write for prices 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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TH ESE Certificates afford the best 

security for money—first mort- 
gages on improved real estate. In- 
terest payable monthly, quarterly 
or semi-annually 
Please write for booklet “ F.”’ 
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Perfeet Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


Used by the best riders of all coun- 
_tries, invented thirty years ago and 
improved every year since; ideal for 
gentleman or lady rider anda scientific 
fit for the mount. Illustrated catalogue 







Sree—describing the several styles of Whitman Saddles 


and everything from ‘*Saddle to Spur. 
Mehlbach Saddle Company, 104 Chambers St. , New York City 
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THERMOs 


THE BOTTLE. 






* 


AF comstaetnan Drink 
On A Burning-Hot Day 


In mid-summer, when the sun’s rays beat 
down with tropical fierceness, and you lack 
ambition—lack inclination—lack the desire 
to do anything other than keep out of its 
range—then, and surely then, you'll thank 
yourself for having made the comfort- 
investment of a THERMOS BOTTLE. 


The refreshing coldness of the liquid within—the 
ice-cold liquid that stays cold—ice-cold for three 
days—that’s always ready—will stimulate you and 
add immeasurably to your hot-day comfort. The 
same bottle in the winter keeps liquids piping hot 
for 24 hours. 


It doesn’t matter what you pour into the Thermos— 
ice-cold milk, lemonade, champagne. coffee, tea, 
water—it will stay ice-cold without ice for 72 hours 
—ready for instant use. 
In the New Model Thermos Bottle, the inner bottle can 
easily and cheaply replaced in case of accidental 


breakage. mos is the only bottle in which 
this separable-case feature has been patented. 


Pints from $3.00 up. Quarts from $5.00 up. 


If you don't already own a Thermos, get one today. It’s guar- 


e te 


anteed by 30,000 dealers. Be sure to look for the name 
“THERMOS” on the bottle. It’s your guarantee that the bottle 
is genuine. The others are merely weak—worthless imitations. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CoO. 
1161-1171 Broadway New York City 
Sketch by 


M A C L A R E N J. C, Charlie, $1.00 











DR. ALEXANDER— 


“Of course we got it,”” says Captain Murray, “ because 
after a little while we found the dare was a bluff and 
that the bread was intended for us. 

“The officers of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
| fifth New York were also good to us,” 
Captain Murray. ‘‘One time the commissary depart- 
ment of the Federals refused to accept several pounds 
of spoiled coffee. Rather than throw it away, the 
Federal officers gave it to us. Another time privates 
were sent to a nearby stream to fish. We got a whole 
barrel and had more to eat than we had been used to 
since taken prisoners.” 


SHEAR WIT 
Fruitless Fame.—‘‘ What 
Congress noted for?” 


is your member of 
“Well,” answered Farmer Corntossel, ‘‘ around here 

he’s mostly noted for arguments that won’t go down 

and seeds that won't come up.’’—Washington Star 


Answered.—‘‘ What happens when a man’s tem 
perature goes down as far as it can go?” 
‘He has cold feet, ma’am.’’—Christian Register. 


A Proviso.-—Bripe—‘ Here is a telegram from 
papa.” 

BRIDEGROOM (eagerly) —* What does he say?” 

BripE (reads)—"‘ Do not return and all will be for- 
given.”’-—Chicago Record-Herald. 


A Precaution.—Lapy—" Will you send this rug 
on approval?” 

SALESMAN—“‘ Certainly, ma’am.” 

LittLe Girt (who is with her mother)—‘‘ Hadn't 
you better tell him to be sure and get it there on 
time, mamma? You know we give the party to- 
morrow night.” —Life. 





Impossible.—‘‘ But why don’t ycu believe that I 
have a friend who is much more beautiful than Iam?” 

“Because it is impossible that she should be your 
friend if she is really more beautiful than you.’’— 
Comic Cuts. 


Where Ignorance is Bliss.—Mistress—‘‘ Look 
here, Susan, I can write my name in the dust upon this 
table!” 

Susan—‘ Ah, mum, there’s nothing like eddica- 
tion, is there, mum?’”—Comic Cuts. 





Very Unusual.—First Puysician—‘ Any unus- 
ual symptoms about that last case of yours?” 

SEconpD Puysic1an—" Yes, he paid me fifty dollars 
on account yesterday.’’—Jewish Ledger. 





Mind-reading.—CuHaRLIE Lovepay—‘‘Um—ah 
—er—er—er! He! he 
JEWELER (to his assistant)—‘ Bring that tray of 


engagement rings here, Henry.—77t-Bits. 





In Character.—BuTCHER—*‘ What can I send up 
to-day, Mrs. Styles?” 

Mrs. StyLeEs—‘‘Send me a leg of mutton, and be 
sure that it is from a black sheep; we are in mourn- 
ing, you know.”’—Jewtsh Ledger. 





Secrets.—‘‘I'm_sure,”’ said the interviewer, 
““the public would be interested to know the secret 
of your success.” 


“Well, young man,” replied the captain of industry, 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
} The only way to buy Elastic 
Varicose Stockings is to have them made 


to your measure. Our seam- 
Veinss *esieel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


are woven from new elastic on 
hand looms. Varicose Veins, 
Weak Ankles, Lame Joints, Leg 
Swellings, etc., promptly, re- 
lieved and often cured. 

Read our book (free) and see 
if you need Elastic Stockings 


Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
‘Weavers, 210 Oxford St.. Lynn, Mass. 
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“the secret of my success has been my ability to keep 
it a secret.’ —Sacred Heart Review. 

Why Not?—MotHer—“ Just run upstairs, Tommy, 
and fetch baby’s nightgown.”’ 

Tommy—“ Don’t want to.” 

MoTHER—"“ Oh, well, if you're going to be unkind to 
your new little sister, she'll put on her wings and fly 
back to heaven.”’ 

Tommy—" Then let her put on her wings and fetch 
her nightgown.’’—Technical World. 














GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous,” 


continues | 


15,000 Miles from 
One Auto Tire 


Goodyear Detachable Auto Tires have done 
this and better—scores of times. They are dif- 
ferent-- better—more lasting than any other 
Auto Tires you can buy. All other tires are 
either ‘‘ Moulded” or ‘‘ Wrapped Tread.’’ Both 
have vital weaknesses. 

The Goodyear Detachable Tire alone is 
BOTH. It has all the good points of both pro- 
cesses, with the disadvantages of neither. No 
other tire can approach it in long life and free- 
dom from trouble. 








**Moulded” tires are built up on an iron core —them 
clamped in an iron mould and cured (vulcanized). Rub- 
ber swells tremendously in curing. The iron mould con- 
finesit. The SQUEEZE thus engendered welds fabric and 
tire into a permanent unit. 

BUT—when the tire is cured, ridges are sometimes 
formed INSIDE which magnify into hidden defects. These 
cause blowouts and trouble. One moulded tire may last. 
1,500 miles—the next one perhaps 12,000 to 15,000 ou 
always gamble when you buy a ‘‘ moulded "’ tire. 

**Wrapped tread” tires are wrapped on an iron core 
and then cured on an air bag (heavy inner tube). They 
are wrapped with a strong tape on the outside instead of 
being putin an iron mould. The air bag, when the ex- 
pansion comes, smooths out any hidden defects. 

‘UT—the tire does not get the SQUEEZE. It is ‘‘tender’’ 
—the tread soon loosens from the carcass—the layers of 
fabric separate—its miles of service are limited. 


The Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire is first 
partly cured on the iron core, in the iron mould 
as in the ‘‘ moulded” process. Then while the 
rubber is still plastic the air bag is put in and the 
outside is wrapped with tape as in the ‘‘wrapped 
tread’’ process. Then the curing is completed. 

The Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire thus gets 
the sgueeze of the moulded process which drives 
the rubber into the meshes of the fabric. 

The air bag then smooths out any znside 
imperfections which may exist. 

he result is a perfect tire—The Goodyear 
Detachable—which has a longer life and gives 
less trouble than any other automobile tire you 
can buy, no matter what you may pay for it. 

If you wish the whole story, ask for our help- 
ful book ‘*‘ How to Select an Auto Tire.’’ It will 
teach you how to save money and trouble. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Liberty Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies: Boston, Mass., 261 Dartmouth St.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 317 E, 5th St; Los Angeles, Cal.; 949-51 S. Main St.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Broad and Fairmount Ave.; New York City, 64th St. 
and Broadway; San Francisco, Cal., 506 Golden Gate Ave.; Chicago, 
Ills., 80-82 Michigan Ave.; Cleveland,Ohio, 2005 Euclid Ave.; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 188-192 8th St. Louis, Mo., 3935-7 Olive St.; Buffalo, 
N. Y., 719 Main St.; Detroit, Mich., 251 Jefferson Ave.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
5988 Centre Ave.; Omaha, Nebr., 2010 Farnam St.; Washington, D.C., 
1026 Connecticut Ave.; Atlanta, Ga., 90 N. Pryor St.; Louisville, Ky., 
1049-51 Third St.; New Orleans, La., 706-16 Baronne St.; Memphis, 
Tenn., 181-5 Madison St.; Dallas, Tex., 111 N. Akard St.; Denver, Colo., 
28 W. Colfax Ave.; Baltimore, Md., 991 Park Ave.; Kansas City, Mo., 
16th and McGee Sts.; St. Joseph, Mo., 316-24 N. 2d St.; Providence, 
R. L., 366 Fountain St. 


Laborers Worthy of Their Hire 


The Bowery Mission Free Labor Bureau is_pre- 
pared to supply any number of men, for any kind 
of labor, at a moment’s notice. Within the past 
twelve months their cashier has paid out $1,453.86 
for railroad expenses on thousands of worthy, willing 
and able-bodied men, to all parts of the country. 
Address John C. Earl, Financial Secretary, 92 Bible 

ouse, New York City. 





































FAPER FASTENER 
It’s just that double grip and 
the turn-down lips at the tip 

that make this fastener ideal 

for your office. Neither top, 
bottom nor middle paper can 
become loose—the twin 
prongs hold them all. 


De Long Hook and Eye Co, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


| 


Send 


for free 
samples in 
four sizes. 
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His Promise.—CoLLEctor—" You promise to pay 
this bill every time I call. When are you going to do 
so? I'm getting tired of coming up here week after 
week. Please remember that time is money.” 

Ow1tt—''I know it and I intend paying you—in 
time.”’—New York Mail. 


What’s in a Name?—One of the anecdotes which | f [ n lis | 


Andrew Carnegie is fond of telling concerns a crabbed & 
bachelor and an aged spinster, who one day found onvenience 
themselves at a concert. The selections were appar- 


ently entirely unfamiliar to the gentleman, but when 














Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding March” was begun he Your kitchen is really incom- 
~ up 5 part Diasec a | plete without a New Perfection 
claimed. ‘“‘I’m not very strong on those ssical | : a : # 
pieces, but that’s very good. What is it?” The | Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook 
spinster cast down her eyes. ‘‘That,’’ she told him, Stove. 
demurely, ‘“‘is the ‘Maiden’s Prayer.’’’—Cleveland Not only does this stove do 
Leader. % 
eee anything that any other stove 
A Rose Trust.—D. Broke, '12—‘‘Send a dozen | will do, but it does it quicker, 
roses to this address.” | better, at less cost for fuel, with 
SALESMAN—“ Yes, sir.”’ less trouble to you widuth- 2h 
- et Bi: ene ee | out perceptibly raising the tem- 
S.— Certainly i : 
D. B.—‘‘ Then make it two dozen.’’"—Harvard Lam perature of the kitchen. 
poon. Think what comfort and 
; convenience it means to have a 
Two Ways.—Miss Boston—'' The picture was 


| 
badly hung.” 


Miss Concorp—‘‘ And yet very well executed.” 


gos NEW PERE ECON 


sche Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


May 14.—The Italian Ministry of Marine decides for summer cooking. Note the CABINET TOP for ee 
to build four Dreadnoughts and scout cruisers, | dishes and keeping cooked food hot. Also the drop shelves for 
the cost being estimated at $52,800,000. | holding small cooking utensils, and bars for holding towels— 

ee ot ———. aon Seen features entirely new to oil-stoves. It is as substantial in appear- 
ankers meet in Berlin and arrange a settle- & 7 7 
ment of pending controversies concerning ance and as efficient in practice as the modern steel —_ range. 
Chinese railroad concessions. In convenience it far surpasses any other stove. T ree sizes, 
Can be had with or without Cabinet Top. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Th If you are troubled by flickering 
s Ra Oo LAMP a and large quarterly bills for 
the same, get a Rayo Lamp—the best, hand- 
somest and most economical light for a home, 

If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


May 17.—Five more men are hanged in Constan- 
tinople for complicity in the recent rebellion. 
The Cuban budget, it is announced, will reach 
$29,000,000, leaving a deficit of $2,000,000, 
which it is expected to cover by the profits 
from the National Lottery Bill, passed by the 
Cuban Congress. 


May 18.—George Meredith, the English novelist, 
dies in England. 





May 20.—The members of the Turkish Chamber 
of Deputies take the oath of office in the pres- 
ence of the Sultan in Constantinople. 











Domestic 


WASHINGTON 


e 
May 17.—The House adopts a resolution asking Quality 


the Attorney-General for information about the 
absorption of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Com- 











+” 
pany by the United States Steel Corporation. 1S the 
President Taft receives Pedro Gonzales, Nica- 
W 1 
are made by the President: those of William isest 
Williams for Commissioner of Immigration at 
New York, and William S. Washburn for, Civil 


ragua’s special envoy to settle the Emery claim. 

May 18.—Many appointments to federal offices 
Service Commissioner, and Walter E. Clark for i. 
Governor of Alaska, are among the most im- conomy 
portant. 


| 





May 19.—Attorney-General Wickersham announces 
at Washington that.a test law case will be made 
of the decision of Secretary Wilson that it is 
a violation of the Pure Food Law to use the 
bleaching process in making flour. 





The Derby Desk 


and office furniture are unequaled in quality, appear- 
ance and durability. Every detail of construction 


is constantly watched with painstaking care. Dis- 
criminating buyers and users of fine office furniture 


will find complete harmony in any of our various lines. 


THE DERBY GUARANTEE that it will not shrink, warp, 


| 

GENERAL | 

May 14.—The National Episcopal Congress closes 
its sessions at Boston. 


May 15.—Sixty persons are reported injured in 
four railroad wrecks in Missouri, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. 


May 17.—An advance of 10 per cent. in wages is 
announced by the leading independent steel 
manufacturers, to take effect June 1. These 
same manufacturers made a cut of 10 per cent. 


on April r. crack or split attaches to every piece of Derby Quality 
i i i sati tion. 
May 19 —President Taft pays tribute to the sol- furniture, assuring continued satisfacti 
diers of the North and South alike at the un- ; : PRR ERE ease 
veiling of a bronze shaft to General Hartranft and Specialty, choice mahog- Agencies in principal cities. 
the Pennsylvania volunteers at Petersburg, Va. 













any, but our full lines meet 


May 20.—The Philippine General Assembly again every taste and purse, 
calls the attention of Congress to the desire of 
the Filipinos for independence. i 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalog 2905 and name of 
nearest dealer on request. } 
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Investment Service 





it is our aim {to give to cus: 


tomers of this house a better 


service than 33 given by any 


other bond house in America * 


Between bond houses of recognized stand- 
ing there is little choice—except in point of 


The service they give theit customers, 


Their integrity may be the same—their 
standing the same—values they offer may 
be the same to the fraction of a cent—the 
bonds themselves may be the same—and 
yet though all these essentials of the put- 


chase may be the same—there zs a differ- 
ence between bond houses. 


A difference soimportant that it is enough 
to make the customer prefer to deal with 
one bond house even though other bond 
houses may be offering exactly the same 


bonds and same values. 





That difference is service. It’s the way 
the men in the bond-house take care of your 
orders—the way the house and its men in- 
terest themselves in your interests. It’sthe 
care and earnestness with which they learn 
your needs ininvestments. It’s the skill and 
Teal interest with which they strive to fit 
your needs. hat is 'serzice.” 

To you, the investor — service of this sort 
Meas greater convenience and confidence. 
And it means greater satisfaction—but it 
means even more than that. Even where 
bonds and prices are the same, this better, 
closer, more earnest service often produces 

or you advantages that you can figure in 
terms of dollars and cents. 


In giving this kind of service to customers 
of long standing, we have gained experience 
which enables us to give to the new cus- 


tomer the kind of service, satisfaction and 
values that will lead to make him deal with 


this house, it preference to houses of equal 
standing. 
We speak here in broad, firm principles. 


But we wil) be very glad indeed to discuss 
the matter with you in greater detai) if you 
will let us know that you are interested. 


A. B. LEACH & COMPANY 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








* Write for Circular K. Among other municipal and 
public utility bonds which we have secured for our cus- 
tomers, we own and offer the entire issue $1,600,000 of 


five per cent. bonds of the State of Durango, Mexico, 
secured by pledges of al} revenue of the state No 
Mexican stat has ever been known to delay or default 
in the payment of its obligations. <A highly conserva- 
tive estimate at a price to pay an income of ; 20% if the 
bonds run to maturity, or 5 40% an average life of 1034 
years. Wecite this as an example of the character and 
strength of securities we supply to ourclients. We may, 
however, recommend to you some other bond after we 
are acquainted with your investment needs. 

The value of our service consists in first gaining a clear 
knowledge of the kind of investmenta client needs, and 
then recommending the des¢ bond which fits that need. 











9,059 -Woeord 





Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
iJustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 


how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 


be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 


increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 

— How to get and hold a position 

— How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 


**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’ Send to 
SYSTEM, Dept. 41-529, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





DIVERSITY IN INVESTMENTS 
~ One of the large New-York bond-houses 
advises that, even in so wide a field as well- 
tried bonds, careful investors ‘‘should fol- 
low more or less closely a systematic pol- 
icy of diversification,’’ by which funds will 
be distributed over different classes of 
bonds communities. The 
field to from is now so wide that 
there 1s no need of conhning one's mnyesi- 
ments to a single issue or a single commu- 
nity. By diversity of investments addi- 
tional protection is provided. The two 
principal advantages of this method are 


and different 
select 


thus specifically stated by this house: 

First. Unforeseen conditions, which may 
temporarily weaken bonds of a property 
in a given locality, are not likely to affect 
other securities which the investor holds, 
so that the safety of his fortune and the 
income which it yields are not appreciably 
impaired or inconvenience caused. 

Second. Through diversification the in- 
vestor can obtain a higher average yield 
With the same degree of safety, This fact 
has led many investors in recent years to 
diversify their investments where formerly 
their fortune was confined to a very few, 
in some cases two or three, standard issues. 
Owing to the increased cost of living and 
the resulting necessity of larger incomes, 
these investors have consulted their in- 
vestment bankers for some method of in- 
creasing their income without impairment 
of safety. Diversification has been the 
solution, 

} In a recent circular, this house presents 
a specific plan of diversification that 1s 
“calculated to afford the widest distribu- 

ieee coupled with safety and the highest 

. ‘ . ” 
| average yield consistent therewith.” \n- 


vestors are advised to distribute their in- 


follows: 


Cuass 1, Invest one-third in municipal 


and railroad bonds which are legal for 
asc and trustees in New York, 


ao over three classes of bonds, as 


Massachusetts, and Connecticut. This 


amount may again be divided into thirds: 


underlying railroads. 


Ciass If. Invest one-third in municipal | issue.’ 


| THE FINANCIAL QUTLOOK 


and railroad bonds of assured safety and 
market, but which yield more liberally than 
Class I. 

Cuass (1. Invest one-third in public- 
utility bonds of assured value. Of this 
amount, one-half may be placed in mar- 
ketable first-morigage bonds of transpor- 
tation, lighting, and power properties 
which have demonstrated their stability 
and earning-power. The other half may 
be placed in similar issues, including tele- 
phone and irrigation bonds, of much nar- 
rower market but higher yield which are 
purchased with a view to holding to ma- 
turity, 

Success 


A writer in discusses. this 


matter from a similar point of view, some- 


what more in detail: 


“The conditions which may cause one kind 
of bond to depreciate, and yet not practical- 
ly affect another kind are many. For ex- 
ample, the public-service corporations in a 
certain city may be subjected to investiga- 
tion for municipal ownership, or be in- 
volved in political entanglements as is often 
the case. This has an effect both on the 
value and the marketability of the bonds 
issued by these corporations. In other 
cities public service corporation bonds may 
De Hooming and municipal and railroad 
bonds may at that time be enjoying a period 
of high prices and be much in demand. 


“One plan to avoid such compheations. 


is to divide the investments into three parts. 
One third may be devoted to municipal and 
railroad bonds which are lega) for savings- 
banks in those States, such as New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, which have 
the most rigorous laws safeguarding the in- 
vestment of savings-bank tunds. The in- 
come from these bonds is necessarily small 
but absolutely safe. A second third of the 
investment may be in railroad and munici- 
pa) bonds, that are safe and marketable but 
which produce a higher income. The last 
third of the investment may be divided in 
public service, industrial, and irrigation 
bonds scattered about in different localities. 
Then if the public-service corporations of 
one community are affected, the value of 
those other communities will not be dis- 
turbed. It is also a good plan not to put 
too much money in one issue of bonds. 
One well-known investment expert places 


from five thousand to ten thousand dollars: 


as the maximum to be put in any single 





part going into municipals, part into first- 
| railroads, and part into other| 














From the “ Bankers Magazine.”? 
JOSEPH T. TALBERT, 
President of the Chicago Clearing House. 


CHARLES G. DAWES, 


Formerly Comptroller of the Currency ; now Presi- 
dent of Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago. 
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UTILITY BONDS AND STEAM-RAILROAD 
BONDS 


Public-utility bonds, not being as well 
known for investment 


railroad bonds, 


purposes as steam- 
frequently sell at lower 


prices when other things are equal. This 
may be true, even when they offer to in- 
vestors better security. A writer in a 


recent number of 


Aloody’s 
said on this subject. 


AWagaztne has 


‘‘Records show that the discriminating 
selection oi stocks and bonds in public- 
utility companies has, during the past ten 
years, - en the most profitable and safe 
kind of investment which can be found. 
The best of them being based public 
franchises, located in growing commu- 
nities and serving to the community light, 
heat, or power, which is an absolute ne- 
cessity, are in a far stronger position than 


of other lines of productive 


on 


a number 
effort. 


The important point here is knowing 

how to discriminate in this field of invest- 
i >. . , , 

ment. That is more than the average 
person can He therefore needs the 
advice of an expert, but this he will find 
in a banking-house making a specialty of 
investments of this class. 

In The Financial Chronicle of April 10, 


was presented a table comparing the earn- 


do. 


topic. The purpose was to show what the | 
effect of trade depression had been upon 
these properties, and especially whether 
the great loss sustained by the steam | 
roads had been duplicated by the other 


roads. The table demonstrates that street 
and electric railways suffered much 
severely than did steam roads, while in 
some instances there 


of any depression at all. 


It is in the larger cities that these earn- 


ings have held up so remarkably well. In | 


smaller industrial localities, where closed | 


shops have thrown many of the population 


into idleness, street roads have suffered, 


but in general the showing is distinctly 


(roads lies in the 


‘ ; : 2 {what is noteworthy 
ings of street and electric railways for the) 


last two years which has a bearing on this 


less | 


was lack of evidence } 


favorable to street as compared with steam 


jroads. The peculiar strength of 


fact that they take care 


of a passenger service rather than a jreight 


service; and passenger service 


slower by far to feel the effects of trade 
stagnation 


than service.’’ 


accustomed to riding “* 


freight People 


do not readily give 
up the habit, unless sorely pinched.” An- 
other reason for 
electric railways olten parallel steam roads, 
and the fare being cheaper the public takes 
the electric road as a matter of economy, 
and thus the Iatter profits 
of the steam road. 


at the expense 
The table in The Finan- 
cial Chronicle presents comparative figures 
of gross and net earnings for 1907 and 1908 


for 203 roads or systems. The result is 


summarized as follows: 


‘These show aggregate gross earnings 
for the twelve months of 1908 of $280,262,- 
681, against $278,387,557 for the twelve 
months of 1907 and aggregate net earn- 
ings of $117,441,782, against $114,406,399. 
Two things attract attention, namely, the 
magnitude of the totals, the amount of the 
gross approaching the 3oo-million mark, 
and the fact that both gross and net earn- 
ings show an increase in 1908 and not a 
decrease. The increase is small, to be sure, 
deing only o.by per cent. in the case of the 
former and 2.65 per cent. in the latter, but 
is that there should 
have been any increase at a)) in such a 
very bad year as 1908. 7e may contrast 
this showing with that don the steam rail- 
| roads for the same two calendar years. In 
/our issue of March 13 we brought together 
\the figures for all the steam roads in the 
)country from which we had been able to 
procure returns, comprizing altogether 

200,000 miles of line, and found that gross 
earnings had been reduced no less than 
$301,749,724, or almost 12 per cent., and 


\net earnings $33,371,196, or over 7 per 
cent. Compared with this great alunite 


\age in revenues on the steam roads, the 
Leecetaen for the electric roads, revealing a 
sme all gain, is certainly very striking. 

‘In addition to the roads which have 


}furnished returns of both gross and net 
| earnings, 29 other roads have favored us 


jwith comparative figures of gross but not 


| with their net earnings. Adding these on, 




















From ‘‘ The Banker’s Magazine.”’ 


DAVID R. FORGAN, 
President National City Bank, Chicago. 


EDWIN A, POTTER, 
President American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 
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Irrigation Bonds| 








We are the largest sellers of Irriga- { 





tion Bonds. And these bonds are, by 


far, our most popular securities with 


-— 


investors who know them 


} Our experience with Reclamation 


Bonds covers 15 years. It covers — 


sale of many entire issues from 11 


separate states. 





So we know the facts. 


These bonds are farm liens of the 
most conservative class. Some are 


Municipal obligations. The interest 
rate—six per cent— is larger than 


one can now obtain on any )arge class 
af equal security, The bonds are 
issued in serial maturities, 
Aenominations as low as F109, 
For the 





and "| 
information of our cus- 


tomers— present and prospective — 
we have issued a book called ‘‘ The 
World’s Greatest Industry.” It is 
interesting, unbiased, clear and ilfus- 





trated. It tells the facts about this 
Most attractive form of investment. 
Please write us a postal or send “ 


this coupon for it. 





| 
| 
| 


| Sreutrndge ’NiverGe 


) (Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


50 Congress Street 
BOSTON 


First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Gentlemen:—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.” 
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Complete in 


3p gL $60” 


al) ready to insta)) in 


your boat. 


Made in the largest and 
most up-to-date plant in 
& the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of 2-cycle 
manne motofs. 

31,2 and 3 cylinder. 

Write for story of how these 
motors are made and catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 59 Lieb St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Money saved is your protection against 
future reverses. 


Money risked makes your future uncertain. 
Temper your desire for a large return from 


money saved by a thorough consideration of 
what money lost would mean to you. 


And especially if you are responsible for 
the funds of others. 


An [nvestment in 


Seasoned Bonds 


lacks the element of excitement from unex- 


pected losses or gains, but your income of 
from four to five per cent. goes steadily on 


—is never interrupted—never suspended 
—and such bonds are easily marketable. 


Buying bonds wisely means care in selection 
only. 

Care in selection naturally suggests asking 
the advice of responsible bankers, who have 
personally investigated the integrity and sound- 
ness of the bonds they offer, and who by 
reason of wide experience in such matters 


have come to possess accurate knowledge. 
Information and advice regarding Railroad, 


Municipal and Public Utility Bonds can be 


had by applying to 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall St. 1429 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 


Whether you are in a position to buy only a single 
bond or many, our circular D—33 will give you 
valuable assistance. 

study of criminals 


CRIMINOLOGY By Arthur MacDonala 


Contains exclusive list of works on Criminology 
12mo, cloth. $2.00 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Water Power Bonds 
Netting 6% 


A bond issue of $3,000,000, so intrinsically 
good and so thoroughly safeguarded as 
to be sound beyond question. 


First: Secured directly by permanent 
assets of over $8,000,000. 


Second: Guaranteed by an old estab- 
lished, successful company, with net 
assets of $5,000,000, 

Third: Principal and interest protected 
by large and established earnings. 

Fourth: Officered and directed by men 
of proven ability and success. 

Fifth: Payable serially in accordance 
with our usual custom, 

Sixth: Available in denominations of 
$500 and $1,000 and in convenient 
maturities of from five to twenty 
years. 











Psychological and scientific 





Our Circular ‘“‘R’’ describes the issue fully and 
will be sent to you promptly upon request. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 








Our readers 
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the number of roads is increased to 23 
and the total of the gross raised to $325 
409,963 in 1908 and to $321,712,120 in 
1907. The fact of an increase still re- 
mains, and the ratio of gain is found to be 
a trifle better than in the case of the roads 
reporting both gross and net. The per- 
centage of addition in this instance is 1.15 
per cent.”’ 


2 


’ 


ACTIVITY IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


Financial and commercial papers, in 
their comments on improvements in trade, 
all note a renewal of activity in building. 


Bradstreet’s has obtained reports from 95 


cities in this country which show a grand | 
total of permits for the month of March | 


of $80,617,770, which indicates an in- 
crease of 46 per cent. over February of this 
year and of 82 per cent. over March of last 
year. Only 22 of these g5 cities show de- 
creases for March as compared with March 
of last year. From its table of these 95 
cities are selected the cities named below, 
with reports for March this year compared 
with February and with percentages of 


gain or loss as compared with March, 1908: 





March. February. 
1900 Inc. Dec. 1900 
Atlanta, Ga...... $471,828 65.8 ... $506,784 
Augusta, Ga.... 80,653 283.8 . 15,044 
Baltimore, Md... 587,465 51.3. 225,765 
Birm’gh’m, Ala.. 158,847 23.4. 182,840 
Bridgep’t, Conn.. 205,145 120.4 . 234,500 
Buffalo, N. Y... 664,000 40.5 . 380,000 
Ced’r R’pids, Iowa 106,000 41.3 . 104,000 
Chat’an’ga, Tenn. 86,010 .... 23.2 100,780 
Chicago, Ill...... 8,145,800 68.6 5,150,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 830,500 126.7 307,625 
Clevel’nd, Ohio. 1,165,983 56.3 544,390 
Col’mbus, Ohio 636,768 112.0. 110,484 | 
Dallas, Tex.:.... 424,014 2809.0 241,101 
Denver, Col..... 1,046,750 16.0 810,048 
Des Moines, lowa. 115,775 .... 27.6 54,025 
Detroit, Mich..... 034,000 40.0... 772,300 
Duluth, Minn..... 260,300 79.3 404,625 
Ft. Worth, Tex... 104,180 10.6 . 121,030 
Gr'nd R’pds, Mich. 201,000 123.3 ... 63,046 
Harrisb’g, Pa..... 188,225 168.5 .. 145,250 
Indi’nap’lis,Ind.. 603,275 .... 25.3 312,710 
Jersey City, N.J... 403,726 104.5 .... 273,161 
Kansas City, Mo.. 1,708,953 134.6 .... 831,525 
Kansas City, Kan. 64,530 30.6 .... 78,640 
Lawrence, Mass... 525,000 621.3 ... 50,600 
Lincoln, Neb..... 172,100 << ae 86,110 
Los Angeles, Cal. 1,154,700 14.8 .... 584,470 
Louisville, Ky.... 345,466 .... 15.0 100,401 
Lynn, Mass....... 206,800 232.2 .... 120,900 
Memphis, Tenn... 376,790 oS Sa 287,701 
Milwaukee, Wis... 1,073,746 44.4 .. 595,990 
Minn’polis, Minn.. 752,320 82.5 .. 300,745 
N’shville, Tenn... 202,184 68.3 .. 237,433 
Newark, N. J..0... 1,278,025 156.1 .. 495,844 | 
N. Haven,Conn... 364,805 oF 4. % II1,O12 
N. Orleans, La.... 341,599 .... 81.3 168,751 
New York City — 
Manhattan *... .18,437,100 880.1 . 15,482,800 
Manhattant..... 1,301,220 59.6.... 804,707 
SR rR 4,080,050 300.7 .... 4,098,540 
Brooklyn....... 4,799,820 130.5 .... 2,313,055 
Total, N. Y. City 28,627,190 411.4 .... 22,600,192 
Norfolk, Va...... 173,705 .... 62.9 80,655 
Oakland, Cal..... BAG 308, 4... 38 4 341,072 
Omaha, Neb...... 611,245 176.4 .... 240,740 
Pils. Pa... ....-.. S857840 $4.0 . 2,141,180 
Pittsb’gh, Pa..... 1,051,538 85.3 . 778,910 
Portland, Ore..... 885,385 4.0. 1,320,540 
Pueblo, Col....... 153,305 665.0. 22,535 
| Richmond, Va.... 330,105 3.7: 285,803 
Rochester, N. Y.. 506,030 70.5 . 510,815 
Sacramento, Cal.. 536,814 366.0. 78,331 
Salt LakeC., Utah. 530,000 40.9 . 201,000 
San Antonio, Tex. 270,635 06.4 570,605 
San Diego, Cal... . 00,005 .... 37.7 74,560 
San Fran. Cal..... 3,380,190 .... 26.6 2,207,056 
Seattle, Wash. ... 2,562,075 95.7 .... 1,1§2,155 
South Bend, Ind. . 200,873 233.3 . 11,100 
Spokane, Wash... 1,177,255 100.5 . 517,210 
St. Joseph, Mo.... 180,650 7 % 188,304 
St. Louis, Mo..... 2,675,087 36.2. 2,170,041 
St. Paul, Minn.... 772,208 108.6 375,022 
Syracuse, N.Y... 172,065 6.8 175,110 
Tacoma, Wash... 293,030 > ae 187,035 
Toledo, Ohio..... 261,400 99.2 316,643 
Washington, D.C. 1,440,861 21.0 846,813 
Wilkesbarre,Pa.. 133,613 44.5 . 56,224 
Wil’msp’t, Pa.... 148,415 164.2 . 6,500 
Wilm’ton, Del.... 183,650 137.6 52,903 
Worcester, Mass. . 197,340 328.2 546,088 
Youngst’n, Ohio.. 486,360 .... 52.6 53,450 
Total, 95 cities 80,617,770 82.0 55,105,616 


* New work. ft Alterations. 


Since the above statistics were compiled, 
Bradstreet’s has secured further reports 
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The Future 
Bond Market 


\ We have issued a special circular in which 
we outline our views regarding the future 
bond market. 


| This circular explains why we recommend 

the exchange of high-grade bonds, paying 4 
per cent. or less, for those yielding a greater 
return. 

We describe in this circular several issues 
of well-known Railroad Bonds now sell- 
ing at prices to yield approximately 5 per 
cent. These bonds were selected by us after 
the most careful study of all similar bonds now 
upon the market. 


We execute commission orders upon the New 
York Stock Exchange, allow interest on de- 


posits subject to draft, or on money” placed 
with us pending its investment. 


Write for Circular No. 452 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices: 

Albany, N. Y. Chicago, Il). Boston, Mass. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 






























Mitcisbal 


MAKES and burnsits own gas. Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. 
No grease, No odcr, Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO, 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 


TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, return it and no 
questions asked. Daus’ Improved Tip 
Top Duplicator is the result of 25 

years’ experience, and is used and en- 























—_ dorsed by thousands of business 

SANTA houses and individuals, 100 eopies 

Be eS oy from pen-written and 60 coples from 

— typewritten original—Clear, Clean, 

fas) ‘erfect, Complete Duplicator, 

= ~’ Cap size (prints 8 

x 13 in.). Price 5.00 

| The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Blig.. 111 John St., New York 
| 

| TRAVELERS’ FUNDS _ | 











Letters of Credit 


The most direct and simple 
form for travelers to provide 
themselves with funds while 
traveling either in this country 
or abroad is through the use of 
our Letters of Credit. 


They are current in all parts 
of the world, and in addition 
furnish means for the p:ompt 
forwarding of mail, luggage, 
and caovles, 

Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. 


Redmond s.Co. 


co7 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


33 Pine St., New York 


Cables ‘‘Mimosa’’ New York 
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We recommend for the invest- 
ment of savings or surplus funds 


6 per cent. 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Twin Falls Salmon River 
Land & Water Company 


Denominations—$1o0o0, $500 and $1000. 
The mortgage upon which these bonds are 
based is sanctioned by the United States 
Government and the State of Idaho. 

The bonds are further secured by deposit of 
purchase money mortgages of individual 
owners, and are absolutely guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by The American 
Water Works & Guarantee Company of 
Pittsburgh, owning and controlling 40 water- 
works plants and having a capital and 
surplus of $4,000,000. 

We do not know of any safer, more satis- 
factory investment for the man or woman 
with $100 or more to invest. 


Write for circular and illustrated book on “ Irrigation.”’ 


Address Dept. F 


J.S. & W.S. KUHN, Inc. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago 


Philadelphia St. Louis 





OUT OF WORK ? 


Read ‘‘ How to Get a Position and How to Keep It.” 
Just Published. By S, ROLAND HALL, 12mo, cloth, s6cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





SAFETY ann INCOME 


ARE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE MOST 


covering one hundred cities for the month of 
April. While these considerably swell 4 
totals already recorded, “they do not ma- 
terially alter the character of the reports 
as regards gains,” The latest reports show 
a total value in April of $85,285,131, as, 
against $84,272,876 at the same cities in 
March, and with $58,830,429 in the month 
of April a year ago, This is a gain of 1.2 
per cent. over March of this year and of} 
44.9 per cent. over Aprila year ago. For | 
four months of 1909 a gain of 73 per cent., | 
is shown over the corresponding period of 


| 


\ 
{ 





1908. The increase over 1907 1s 20 per cent. 


BETTER RAILROAD GROSS EARNINGS 


Commenting on the returns of railroad 

gross earnings for April, The Financial Chron- 

icle remarks that they are now “‘ just the op- | 
posite of what they were a year ago,’’ when 

there were ‘‘continuous and steadily grow- 

ing losses.’ Now there are ‘‘almost unin- | 
terrupted and steadily expanding gains— | 
that is, as compared with the poor totals of | 
last year.’’ It is to be remembered always | 
that comparison is now made “ with very | 
small figures in 1908,’’ which ‘‘obviously di- | 
minishes the importance and significance of 

the present improvement,’ the improve- |} 
ment being ‘‘merely a recovery of the | 
previous losses and only a partial recovery | 
at that.” Commenting on this improve- 
ment Bradstreet’s remarks: } 


“The trend is still upward, or, in other | 
words, just asit has been since last December. 

‘The returns for April show that receipts 
increased 13.1 per cent. over the figures of 
the corresponding month in 1908, the total 
for last month being $47,737,268. That 
ratio of change is satisfactory, all circum- 
stances considered; but, lest it be given 
undue weight, it should be noted that gross 
eceipts decreased no less than 19.9 per 
cent. in April, 1908. Indeed, forthcoming 
months should produce increasingly heavy 
percentages of gain, for it was in April, May, 
and June of 1908 that the largest losses were 
scored, following the disturbances of Octo- 
ber, 1907. With this explanation in mind it 
is easy to see why gains have become larger 
since January, when the upturn amounted 
to 4.3 per cent.; February furnished an ad- 
vance of 8.8 per cent., March contributed 
a gain of 11 per cent., and April, as we have 
just noted, produced one of 13.1 per cent.” 


‘ 





A table of principal individual gains is 
presented in Bradstreet’s, the comparisons 
being of April this year with April of last: 





DESIRABLE INVESTMENT 


The largest income which can be secured 
with perfect safety is obtained by the in- 
vestor who purchases well chosen bonds. 
In addition, an investor, guided by a re- 
liable bond house, can select issues which 
are readily salable and which will prob- 
ably advance in price. 


An investment in bonds is the best in- 
vestment for the small investor as well 
as for the large investor, bank and trust 
company. 

An income of over 5% can now be ob- 
tained in well-secured bonds. Tell us 
your requirements and ask for circular 
No. 921-B. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER’ SAN FRANCISCO 












NNO MOIS 55s oo: 50 9.10,0:0 s'6 x ocd neve die $870,000 
UI 256.0 55 di cg: n'a Sie 65056 gms 600k we 626,000 
OE ee er ee Pe oe 498,589 
EE ONE Es rn 464,557 
amsevanie Oc NASRVING .. ww... ee cetces 327,724 
I os one 6 Sie aoe ia e-s.e kine ose n'a said 315,816 
PRMMCINCSUUOEED 6a oi asic eines ices vep wens. 277,694 
NN aero ed ya he reais h os a4 oils eee 267,403 
pmemwer. Gc Rao Grande ..... 2.0.00... eee. 254,300 
Grand Trunk ..... 207,757 
MOREE CE PRCING 06s ccscciceeeea 143,636 
Ann Arbor ....... ye ee 142,230 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 135,415 
OS 8: See 124,433 
International & Great Northern 121,000 
ee ae .. 106,436 
Colorado & Southern -. 96,784 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie... 96,261 


“THE PUBLIC” AND HIGH PRICES 


The recent state of the stock market— 
an almost continuous maintenance of pre- 
| vious high prices or, in some instances, 
distinct advances—has led a writer in the 
|New York Evening Post (May 15) to dis- 
| cuss the subject “‘ Will the public come in?”’ 
| Remarking that ‘it is probable that the 
| present market has reached a stage where 





WE SELL 
TAX BONDS 


Bonds of cities, towns, villages, school 
and other Districts—varying in denomi- 
nation from $1co to $1,000. Issued 
under State laws, approved by attorneys 
of national reputation—recognized by 
Congress and hy State laws regulating 
Savings Banks, their permanent value 
giving assurance to the investor and 
freedom from loss of energy and distrust 
incident to changing quotations on “listed 
securities,”” They are acceptable collat- 
eral to your Banker and convertible in 


times of need. 


WHO BUY OF US 


Insurance Companies, to protect 
policy-holders and because of the general ap- 
proval of municipal securities. 


_ Savings Banks, for your protection and 
in accordance with their State laws. 


Banks and Bankers, for their own use, 
for customers dependent upon them for advice, 
for uses under the “Emergency Currency Act,” 
as security for government, state, county, city 


or special deposits. 








Trustees, who care.for funds of widows 
and orphans and Cesire avoidance of risk. 


Individuals, whose accumulations mean 


security for “old age” and happiness of those 
dependent on them. 


THE BONDS WE OWN 
Great Central Commercial 
Cities, netting - 
Well Known Cities, netting 


County, School and District 
Bonds, netting - - 


Levee and Irrigation Bonds, 


3.70% to 4% 
4.15% to 434% 


434% to5'4% 


netting . 544% to 6% 


Bought only after personal investigation, 


Our enormous selling power to customers in 
36 States enables us to handle many large 
issues on terms extremely favorable to our 
customers. We offer you a wide selection and 
the practical experience of twenty years of 
success with no attendant losses. 


Write us today—state your needs—ask for 
lists and booklet on Tax Bonds 


Address DEPARTMENT D. 





WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
Mercitan’s Laclede Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





A ning of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. 
mail, $1.07. 


JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


unk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 











|‘the public’ would be greatly welcomed,” 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 





VALUABLE ADVICE 


THE Financial Review, issued weekly 
by J. S. Bache & Co., has come to be 
one of the foremost letters in Wall 
Street, and is quoted widely through- 
out the United States. It presents 
the situation so broadly, and includes 
so many important factors outside of 
Wall Street proper, that it has become 
invaluable to business men and in- 
vestors.—Harfer’s Weekly. 


THE WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW 
will be sent without charge to investors interested. 


J.S. Bache & Co., Bankers 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
42 Broadway - - NEW YORK 
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FOUNTAIN PEN is 

a mighty tantalizing 

thing when it runs dry, or 

refuses to write when full 

of ink. Butnosuchtrouble 
can happen with 


CONKLIN’S | 


Self-Filling 


(Fountain Pen’ 


When it runs dry just dip pen 
in the nearest inkwell, press the 
Crescent-Filler and pen fills it- 
self instantly, When you want 
to write, why, just write. Ink 
cannot clog or flow too fast or 
too slow. There's nothing to stop 
Sor if your pen is a CONKLIN 
—you always have ink, you 
always can write. Every 
pen guaranteed. 













Dealers everywhere. 
Prices $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00 to $15.00. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
200 Manhattan Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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will open a bank 


account for youin 


The First Mortgage Guaran- 
tee & Trust Co., of Philadelphia 


The president of this institution, the Hon. Leslie 








M. Shaw, former Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, believes 
that the best help to 
thrift is a savings 
fund account; and 
that the idea should 
be especially encour- 
aged with those of 
modest means. 


The hardest thing 
about saving is to 
make a start. Mr. 
Shaw’s plan makes it 
easy to start, NOW, 
atthemoment youare 
reading these words, 
Simply mail a dollar 
(more if you wish) 
andtheCompany will 
open an account in 
your name and send 
your bank book by 
return post, together 
with pamphlet of 
banking information, 


4% 2%ona ts t to check. 


Savings fund deposits accepted up to $1000. 


The First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Co., 
LESLIE M. SHAW, President 
939 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 
paid on savings fund accounts. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST [May 29, 
it explains that ‘this may be why on] 

| several ocasions during the week, there was “- 

| discouraged comment in Wall Street over 

‘what it declared was the conspicuous lack Month 

| of outside response to a bullish demonstra- 

| tion in popular stocks.’’ Several attempts Ago 
to arouse a more intense public interest in 
the stock market had before been made, but || the editors of The American Magazine 


they had failed in similar manner. One of 
the wise men of the street is quoted as say- 
ing: ‘“‘The public is over-educated,’’ by 
| which he meant apparently that the public 
had become wise. 

The writer of the article then presented 
an interesting explanation of what is meant 
in Wall street by ‘‘the public.’’ While the 
lines of distinction could not be rigidly de- 
fined, it can be said that ‘‘there is, first, the 
constant public, consisting of a numerous 
body of outsiders, who, when the market 
is active, spend half their time in brokers’ 
offices”’ ‘*the occasional public, a 
somewhat variable body, not so close to the 
stock market as the first, but still always 
within hailing distance’’; third, there is 
‘the rational investing public that bought 
stocks outright on so large a scale in 1907 
and during the first several months of 1908 
and has been buying to some extent ever 
|since, but not on rising prices’’; fourth, 
there is “the great irrational outside pub- 
lic, which at long intervals, and under 
special circumstances, is seized with a mania 
for Stock Exchange speculation.”’ It is 
‘‘the irrational outsider’’ who is so much 
looked for now. Of this person’s forme 
activities the writer says: 


- second, 


‘*What Wall Street would like to welcome 
at the door again is the public of 1901. The 
market had been very active in February, 
1901, transactions rising to an average one 
week of 1,600,000 shares a day; but a 
period of hesitation followed, and during 
the greater part of March the activity was 
about on the present scale. In March it be- 
gan to expand again. The promotion of 
the United States Steel Corporation was the 
principal source of excitement. The shares 
appeared on the Stock Exchange on March 
28, and from that time until the climax in 
the first week of May speculation increased 
in a progressive, delirious manner. Fluc- 
tuations of 6 to 8 points in the standard 
stocks were not uncommon. During the 
first week of May, Union Pacific advanced 
from 107 to 133, Atchison from 71 to 87, 
New York Central from 153 to 170, and 
other stocks 5 to 10 points each. The 
smallest day’s trading was 2,823,000 shares; 
the largest, 3,281,226. Brokers were over- 
whelmed. Clerical forces were lodged in 


down-town hotels, and worked in day 
and night shifts. The ‘Northern Pacific’ 


panic came in the following week, and the 
public was lost to sight thereafter. There 





A SUMMER Pha saaaicesincd 


DELAWARE and HUDSON TERRITORY 
isa joy. The large number of renowned Summer resorts, 
the superb hotels, the unrivalled beauty of the diversified 
panorama of lake, forest and mountain scenes attest the 
appropriateness of its sub-title: “A Summer Paradise.” 
In through Pullmans on fast trains protected by auto- 
matic block signals, or on the lake steamers the tourist may 
travel in comfort to Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Au Sable Chasm, Lake Placid and other 
Adirondack resorts—highest standard of train service; 
meals on train or steamer; moderate-priced boarding- 
houses throughout this resort region. 

Fishermen can fill their baskets with trout from Lake 
George, with bass or pickerel from Lake Champlain, and 
the Adirondack streams are full of brook trout. 

The Tercentenary of the discovery of Lake Champlain 
will be elaborately celebrated on the historic lake in July. 

300-page illustrated guide with full information sent free 
on receipt of 6 cents postage. New folder with historical 
maps on request. 

Summer schedule effective June 27. 

N. Y. City Information Office, 1354 Broadway. 
A. A. Heard, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N.Y. 





promised that the May number should make 
unusual claims upon the attention of the 
reader, and I lay this issue down with the 
conviction that the promise has been kept. 
From first to last the May number is dra- 
matically interesting. Always a magazine 
with a purpose, the May number gives more 
good reading for a dime than any magazine 
of any month."—Dr. Lyman P. Powell, 
in the Northampton, Mass., Gazette, 


That is 
Only One 


of hundreds of letters from our readers on the 
May number. It is thus every month: some 
of them about particular features, some of them 
(like Dr. Powell’s) about particular i issues, but 
most of them about the magazine in general. 
You can see for yourself just what sort of a 
magazine it is that all these people like so 
much by stopping at a news stand (to-day, be- 
fore you forget it) and buying the June number. 


In this space we can speak of only one 
feature—* The Godlessness of New York,” 
by Ray Stannard Baker. Read that article 
first and—well, you will then read the book 
from cover to cover. 


The 


American 


Magazine 


costs only 10 cents a copy on news stands, 
1.00 a year by subscription; but is worth 

very much more. 

Phillips Pub. Co., 341 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
























6 HORSE POWER COMPLETE QO soverine 
it tte. 3 to 30 Horse Power = DELIVERY. 


rice—$60 and upwards. Write for color catalog today-—-with beau- 
titul color paint of yacht Grayling---fastest cruising motor boat of its 
length and beam in the world---most complete aD wa eh ever 


published. GRAY MOTOR CO, 8 Leib St. » Detroit, Mich. 


fee BATH TUB 


Weight 16 Pounds. Costs little, 
Requires little water. 

yrite for special offer. 

L. N. ¥. Bath Mfg. Co. 

103 Renken Street, N. Y. City 


12% STOCK 
yielding FULL PROFITS from 
Permanent Investments in 


NEW YORK 
EAL ESTAT 


% Cash; 9% Accumulation 
annually for 10 years 


$100 per share 


Write for Booklet G giving full 


particulars and 14 years’ results 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT BELOW, APPEARING IN 

IMPOR | AN | APRIL 10th AND 24th ISSUES, BROUGHT ORDERS 

pti et : 7 FROM AGREAT MANY READERSOF THE DIGEST. 
That <ne powerful lators be 

the present market mean to entice the n_| NOT A SINGLE PERSON HAS ASKED FOR A REFUND AND A VERY LARGE PER- 

















































has not been .; genuinely crazy public in the 
market since. 








rational public into speculation now, if | CENTAGE HAVE ALREADY RE-ORDERED. DON’T YOU THINK A CIGAR THAT GIVES 
they can do it, isentirely probable. Neither}; SUCH UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION IS WORTHY OF AT LEAST A TRIAL? 

they nor anybody else knows whether | 
their public will come. This alone is a 
matter of reasonable certainty, in the light | 
of allexp rience. That portion of the pub- | 
lic rushe; in when some concrete event, | 
some definite figures appealing to the imag- | 
ination, have roused them to excitement. | 
In 1901, there was no doubt as to what the 
stimulus was. Europe crying out for pro- 
tection from the ‘“‘American invasion,” a 
merchandise export balance of $660,000,- 
ooo, an unprecedented credit account in 
Europe, a billion-dollar steel amalgama- 
tion, American bankers taking English war 
loans direct from the British Exchequer, 
railroad companies buying each other up 
with proceeds of their bond issues, the 
American Treasury rolling in surplus gold, 
American promoters purchasing England’s | 
transatlantic lines, regardless cf their | 
price, to snatch the supremacy of the seas 
—this was fuel which would have made it | 
a cause for wonderment if somebody had | 
not lost his head. Just what is at hand to | 
serve the turn to-day?”’ 








ERE’S a cigar I want every reader of ‘the Diczst 
who is a smoker to give a trial. 

It is called ‘‘ PERFECTISSIMES,” and is 
all the name implies—superlatively perfect. 

The filler is the finest ony, of Genuine Imported 
Havana, grown and cured in the Vuelta Abajo district of 
Cuba and the wrapper is the highest mark of Genuine 
Imported Sumatra. 

One of the characteristics of the ‘‘PERFECTISSIMES” is that the ash 
remains in a solid mass and is not continually covering your clothing with 
a shower of fine particles. ; 

It is entirely hand-made by expert workmen in my factory where sanitary 
conditions prevail. 

The illustration (reduced) on the left is a ‘‘ PERFECTISSIMES ” cut in quarters 
with the inside of the cigar spread out to show that it really is Long Filler and the 
one on the right (also reduced) is the same cigar re-wrapped’ and ar smoked to 
show the long steel-gray ash and to further prove the Long Filler, Length of 
‘“* PERFECTISSIMES” is 4% inches—a long cool smoke—you’!] like it. 

My object is to secure permanent customers and you can readily see how utterly 
foolish it would be for me to send you cigars that are not fully up to my representation. 
| I have put the price down to the lowest possible figure based on a strictly cash busi- 
“What do you think of it?” ness. By this method of selling I avoid all bad debts, which you know, as well as I do, 
stall tee candid wecthicay I think th ee! are bound to accumulate under a credit system. I also avoid the expense of an office force. 

‘ Ceca Sees ae see Over I am located in a small town where operating expenses are much lower than in a large city. 
are too far apart.’’—Pick-me-U'p. | These savings make it possible for me to give you full value for your money. 
| have no ‘SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS”, “SCHEMES” nor ‘‘ PREMIUMS—nothing but a 
really good cigar pe nothing puts a fair factory —_ —_ to po of ome. and th a 
Cae, Ye : as ese cigars will cost you only $3.00 per 50, delivered (mail or express), if you find them to be up to my represen- 
Still Hope.—Frep—"My dear Dora, let this| tation —etherwiee I poaitively guacenies to refund your money without any unpleasant correspondence or offer of 
thought console you .or your lover’s death. Remem-' substitution. 
ber that other and better men than he have gone the | Please indicate which you prefer—Light, Dark or Medium. \ 


peo Onre—‘‘ They haven't al gone, ite J O S E P H H e R U G G y, 


me ee 742 Market Street Established 1843 Blairsville, Penna. 





Putting It Delicately.—AuTHOR—‘‘ Have you 
tread my new book?” 
FRIEND—“ Yes.” 














Inside Facts and Figures 
On All Corporations 


Whether you have a few thousand dollars to invest, or 
millions, you'll find the Moody Manual Service invalu- 
able to you. It protects you—insures you against unreli- 
able investments. For it gives you briefly, clearly, much 
of the information you’d get, if you went over the cor- 
poration’s books yourself. 


The Moody Manual Service 


The Manual is the recognized authority on corporations—used 
by the most important financial establishments, lawyers, investors 
and business houses both here and abroad. 

The 1909 edition devotes over 3000 pages to valuable inside 
facts and figures about more than 8000 corporations, including rail- 
roads, public utilities, industrials, mines, etc., whose securities are 
of interest to the public. 








Roger W. Babson’s Railroad Analyses 


One of the most valuable features of the Manual is a series of 
critical analyses of the 100 principal railroad systems in the country, 


b+ prepared by Mr. Roger W. Babson, the internationally famous 
e m 1 n g O n statistician. 


A cumulative Monthly Digest—reporting the more important 














Every merit that Remington Typewriters have al had. eae 
Have pieeid merit that any eerie tas ever had. sein corporation news—keeps the Service up-to-date. 
New nog revolutionary improvements that mo typewriter has 
ever had. A 10-Day Examination Free 
Model 10, with Column Selector Write us on your letter-head, asking for the 1909 Manual. Keep 
Model 11, with Built-in Tabulator it ten days. Look it over thoroughly. Then, if you’re not satisfied 








with it, return it at our expense. Otherwise, mail us a check for $12. 


Remington Typewriter Company, (Inc.) \ Ask about the special privileges a subscription entitles you to. 
New York and Everywhere _ 
(A S The Moody Manual Service, 31 Broadway, New York 





























Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 








Travel and Resort Directory| 








Travel and Resort Directory 














BEST ROUTE — OLD COUNTRY 
or 
COMFORTABLE TRAVEL 
PICTURESQUE SCENERY 
and RESTAURANT SERVICE 
Peak of Derbyshire, germ te Inland Spas, 
Scotland, North of Ireland, etc. 
Apply to Midi: and Railway, Derby, 
England, or 
THOS. COOK & SON 
245 & 1200 Broadway, N. Y. 
For freight information apply to 
THOS. pos gy tote & 7% 
91 New St. and 9 Beaver St. 


 @ 
W. @UY GRANET. General beatae 
Derby, Eng. 














THE 
IDEAL 
WAY 


Send for book- 
let. Best way to 
see Europe a 


ttt, moberte col 
3. P. GRAHAM, 5. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN 
TOURS, Box 1055-D, Pittsburg, Pa. 








NORTHERN EUROPE | 
July--August--September 


Sailings until August 21. 
These are portions of our best 
UNIVERSITY TOURS 
arranged for those whose 

time is limited. 
Scenic—Best leadership. 
Send for Announcement. 
Bureau of University Travel 
19 Trinity Place, Boston. 





ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 
HOLLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 




















SUMMER CAMPS 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
Summer Camp 
for Boys 
Third Season—Booklet 
CHAS. C. MOORE, LL.B. 





Fort Washakie, Wyo. 





YOUR BOY’S VACATION ? 

Camp Champlain Solves the Problem: 

Located on a sheltered bay on Lake Champlain, 8 
mules from Burlington; absolutely free from storms. 
Fishing, rowing, land and water sports. Motor boat. 
Beautiful scenery; strict and careful supervision. Camp 
Physician. Long Distance Telephone. Under the 
auspices ef Berkeley School, New York. Address 
J. Clark Read, Headmaster, 270 West 72d St., N. Y. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN **%%,{4"" 


A Select Camp for Manly Boys 
Twenty-fourth season opens June 26th. 
— supervision, ee life, tutor- 
ini For circulars addre 
Edwin De Meritte, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Oruises in the Steam Yacht 
ENA. 


| The cals American yacht in 
the Mediterranean, 
| American Ownership. 
American Management. 
| American Oaterer. 


: | GREECE, TURKEY, DALMATIA | 


June, July and August. 
Send for illustrated Announcement, 
Bureau of University Travel 


Yacht ATHENA 9 saaay Place, Boston, Mass, 


ALL SWITZERLAND 


30 Days Alpine travel by rail, steamer and 
diligence—visiting places not covered by 
other tours, Leaves New York June 30th, 
or join at Paris, July 15th. 


TWO 60-DAY TOURS 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


June 26th from NewYork and Boston. Small 

Select Parties—Expert Conductor — High- 

class Accommodations. Send for details. 
MARSTERS TOURS 

31 wee 30th St. New York 


€, Belgi 
s, $410.00 


28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





HOTELS 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


A comfortable hotel, beautifully situated 
in the picturesque Connecticut Valley. 
Electric lights, Steam Heat, Private Baths. 
Garage, Livery. Special rates May and June 

Illustrated booklet free 
A.C. Moody, Mgr. H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr. 








Red Oaks, Moultonboro, N. H. 
On the Slope of the Ossipus, overlooking 
Lake Winnipesaukee. 





ouse and Tents. 
in Kurope — Brochure 
describing most desirable 


H 0 T E L Hotels all over Europe sent 


free. The serait gira: dade TOURS, Appleton, Wis. 


GOLF 


BREEZY HILL “°rEwais 


Ideal mountain resort (opens June 1), nearSugar Hill. 
Altitude 1600 ft. Rates at Breezy Hill House $12.00 
to $18.00 per week. EBEN FISH, Lisbon, N. H. 
WHEN ILL § Steshen Geiecion: at Hor- 

offers every ad- 
vantage for rest _— hat ES. and Beauti- 
= surroundings. ann ogee teagg ess gee 


ai ure water, pure food and 
Moderate rates. Bookletfree. 





ure 
plenty of it. 





HIGH GRADE SUMMER TOURS 
Azores, Gibraltar, Italy. Switzer. 
land, France, — - $390 
Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, 
witzerland, France, England. $360 
First-class Hotels. Prices absolutely in- 
clusive. Longer trips at higher cost. 
Full information of 
W. DUNNING & CO 


H. 
102 Congregational House BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, Haymarket 1944 


Becton Gravel 
Society Bourucys 


VACATION IN JAPAN, July 10, $550 
ROUND THE WORLD, June 29, $1450 
ALL EXpEnses; DELIGHTFUL ITINERARIES 

A wonderful opportunity for those who have 
only their summers free. 
EUROPE, Various Departures, $250 to $700 
206 Berkeley Building, Boston, Mass. 




















Pr AMONG VERMONT’S as 
HILLS and on LAKE CHAMPL 
Best Summer Resort Region. ay 
to $10 per week. Handsomely sileamabed 
Booklet containing 150 pages, full informa- 
tion, also details mc“ Oajeheation, 
Lake Oham pate. Send ‘Summer 
Homes,’’ 23 St. Albans, Vt.. 360 )Washineton 
Street, Boston, or 385 Broadway, New York. 
Free on personal application. 


TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB ite vreperstion 


Cultural results. 
Lectures on Art, History, etc. It.to Eng. June to 
Sept. Private. moderate. Write for plans. Dr. Fliek, 
Prof, Europ. Hist, University Syracuse, N, Y. 


YOUNG LADIES’ TRAVEL AND STUDY CLASS 
Europe, October to outs. Best teachers. 

Limited to ten. Wri 

W.D. HUGHES, See., 16 a St., Roxbury,Mass. 


5 11 Years of 
JOHNSON’S TOURS s,10..3ic'Siccess 
Select patronage. High-grade. west 
rates. ia Gibraltar wit err) without 
Vienna-Berlin, June 19, 26, July 3. Shorter 
tours, up. Send for’ book, map and 
convincing testimonial 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 
ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 


Investigate Griswold’s Economical European Tours 
From $130 to $475. ‘‘Arabic”’, New York, July 24th. 
28 A. Shelter St. New Haven, Conn. 


EUROPE—A TRAVELING CHAUTAUQUA 

—- aod cont ; not size but quality. 
tours, interested in everything worth - iy 
The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 
EU ROPE Small, select party sail- 
ing in Jam, yor, . # 


all expenses included. 
New York City: 


D 49 Wall Street 
A leisurely and luxurious trip sailing from 
San Francisco in September. 
HAWAII, JAPAN, OHINA, STRAITS, 
BURMA, INDIA, OEYLON, EGYPT 
Also ene and TUREEY if desired. 
H, W. DUNNING & CO, 
102 Con’l House, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


























TWELVE MONTHS’ TOUR 
leaving August 5: Wonder- 
ful Itinerary, both sides of 
the Equator $4550 
REMARKABLE 9 MONTHS’ 
TOUR, October 9,83450 


DELIGHTFUL 7 MONTHS? 
TOURS, October, November 
and December 82750 


ABSOLUTELY NOVEL 

TOUR, leaving October 16, 
and including South Africa, 
Australasia and Fiji Islands 
(7 months) $2850 








Not only ‘All Expenses,” but a pérfect 
environment. 


SHORTER ROUND the WORLD JOURNEYS at 
$1450, $1950 and $2100; departures the year 
’round, 





SOUTH AMERICA, September 4, 


The Collver Tours are in a class apart, 
Mention the Itinerary Desired. 


COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 








424 Boylston Street, Boston 














Summer Tours to Out of 
the Way Places 


mom the Midnight Sun, Russia. Sai] June 17, 
July 3. Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greeee. Sail 
June, January, Februa a the World. 
Sail in September and "Rovens 
Circulars and full reel of 

H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House BOSTON, MASS, 

Telephone, Haymarket 1944 





Woodlawn Sanitarium 


FOR EPILEPSY 
West Newton - Mass. 


A high-grade, private sanitarium_ exclu- 
sively for the care and treatment of EPI- 
LEPSY. Terms moderate. Address cor- 
respondence to 


DR. H. W. HAMMOND, Med, Supt. 


HOLY GRAIL TOUR 
THROUGH EUROPE 


Perry Edwards Powell, Ph.D., founder and 
Supreme Merlin of the Knights of the Holy 
rail, will conduct a party of young men 
and boys (12 to 30 years), sailing July 10; 
. Feecer ences req uired. Address 
PERRY E 8 POWELL, Ph.D. 


bees pad 
289 TRAVEL SOCIETY 
206 polar Bldg. Boston, M 


THE oRIEnNT 
Egypt—Palestine—Greece 
JaNUARY ‘S1© FEBRUARY 








is is not too early to perfest your plans. 
Our Announce is ready. 
Let us write you 
BUREAU OF 
19 Trinity Place 


of our mma 











Classified Columns 








Classified Columns 








Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 


Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


HELP WANTED 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





FOR CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT. 
Established prosperous steel manufactur- 
ing Company offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for the employment ot cm. imited 
amount of money. Earnings le pros- 
ponte excellent. Most critic: investiqntion 
nvited. Full details on A Bplication. G. A. 
Prendergast. Treas. 1 way, New York. 


Real Estate Mortgages netting 6% to 7<¢ 
represent the safest investments today. 
They improve with age and are not affected 
by trusts or pense. Obtainable from $500.00 

posted. aie for free sample 

Gi Adare — ** BON AND ORT- 

GAGES,” 98 Jackson Bia, Chicago, It 
tells all about them. 





Literary Assistance in preparing Speeches, 
Lectures, Orations, Debates, Essays, Club 
Papers, etc. General Research. Programs 
Arranged. Accurate and Sohoieriz Frans. 
lations. Revision and Disposal of Manu- 
scripts. klet Free. Authors’ Revision 
Bureau, 68 Morningside Ave., New York. 


BOOK MARUOOR ETS BAVISED AND 
PLACED WITH re. Write 
TERA RY SORE 


64 Fort Green Place Ecden, N. Y. 
Facts, arguments, briefs for debat Out- 








AGENTS. My Sastrary OoFFEE MAKER 
produces pure, sweet coffee, needs no set- 
tler, and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health, Every — buys at sight ; 
new invention. Send . Bize, post- 
paid. Dr. Lyons, 190 Day Street, “Pekin. Il. 
Wanted—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, City 
Carriers, Post Office tne wg $1,000 yearly. 
—— qapminations com ing. Preparation 
Write for schedule. F 
INSTITUTE, Dept. F 60, Rochester, N. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











lines, litera: , historical and scientific = 
terial for clu papers, orations and ess 
Dept.B, Bureau of arch, NewAlbany.Ind. 





1% on Atlanta Realty mortgages. 12 years ex- 
rience. Abundant references. Private 
prestore, only desired. . VAN VALK- 

ENBURG, Equitable Bldg., “Atlanta, Ga. 


ome OPPORTUNITIES 
BIG MONEY IN THE MAIL ORDER BUS.- 
INESS, THE MAIL ORDER JOURNAL 


12 years old, monthly, 68 pages, will 
enable you to start right and keep you 








IF YOU HAVE A BOOK to publish, send 

manyecript for our r before closing. 
WAY PUBLISHING co. 

fouihamind Booksellers, #35 B’ way, N.Y. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE, modern language 

teacher, having editorial experience and 

skilled transJator of French and rman. 
oe positon Spey a ae Smali 

salary accepted at start. eren 

Box 220, Literary Digest. 


en 
Bstablished 4 


Py cian SECURED or fee returned. 
d sketch for free capers as to patent- 
ability GUIDE BOOK. and T TO 
with valaahte. is of Inventions 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one ona $16,000 for 
others. Patents .—— by yh advertised 
free in World's mple free. 
Evans Wilkens & Oo. O19 “"F,"" Washington. 
PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTEOT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in 
Patente—What and How to Invent” 61- 
age Guide Book. Free search of the 
E. VROO 


‘at, Off. records. 
1106 F St. ‘Washington, D. ©. 


MASON, Ring {4 & LAWRENCE, Fee- 
t Law: Washington, D. C., Box 
— Best references. _ bd 

rated booklet free. Be care- 











MUSICAL 





AUTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
should communicate with the 

COCHRANE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
561 Tribune Building New York City 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








osted on business conditions and 
a ensable for live business men, No 
for 6 months 


e copies. Send 
subscription. 
AIL ORDER JOURNAL 
98 Schiller Bldg. Chicago. 
Permanent Income made by selling our 
Identification Insurance Oredentials. Lib- 
eral Commissions. gy territory open 
for you. Write tod ontiac Insurance 
Agency, 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


tria 








TYPEWRITERS, every make, each on gation 

ly rebuilt and refinished; 3 piaran 

factory or may be returne iilucteotay fist 
ree. ent’s discounts. Typewriter Clear- 

ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York City. 


Clearance Sale: Bargains; Rebuilt Reming- 
tons, Underwoods, Olivers; (all makes) $18 to 
$99; shipped allowin trial. Consolidated 

'ypewriter Exch., 245 B’way. Est’d 25 Years. 








BOOKKEEPERS. eS =. IN- 
OREASE YOUR SALARY. n expert. 
Write today for free book, outlin new 
system of orld, 

Griswold, Detroit, Mich. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIO HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water by water Hi elevate attention 
—no expense—2 foot fi fall elevates water 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 

Rire Ram Oo., 2197 Trinity Bide. New York. 














Typewriters. Hammond Franklin, $10,00; 
Remington, ith Premier $15.00; 
Oliver, Srey Year’ 8 SE arlem 
Typewriter Exch.,Rm.37,217 W.125th St. N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. for 








WING PIANOS BEST TONED AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL. EST’D 40 years. 








t 18th 

















Ooast 
rom Pacifico 
. San ie 
ngeles, 





give reso- 
nance, Sold direct. eon Sent on trial 
Thigh. h- 
ae 3 a Gteinwas. 8¢ Mokerings, etc. 5 
orld says: 
EDUCATIONAL 
LOST 





$c with order. Expert Doveloning. Print- 
ing and Knlerging. Recnler. rice list 2c 
stamp. L. JOHNST 

Expert Photo Finishine Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ent™ i 
Fa on a paid; first, last and a © time 
ag an as r “baith hh in pues ee sou 
a wan ag 7 ee 
ve eas: Final “Blight y rd ye 
ng 
nos thoren yp Fat Send od 
eo You hould have anyway — 
Book» of “Gomplete Information about 
Pianos.” 152 pages. N. ¥. We 
of educational interes’ 
should have.’’ Free for the askin 
old house of Wing & Son, 
Street. New York. 
TEACHERS WANTED for Pacific 
states. Full details free 
Teachers’ Agency, Phelan Bldg. 
ciseo, or Hellman Bldg., Los 
LOST Preferred-Com. Stock Certificate, 
my Te A is Co, e share, 
Date ar. 7 1397 Oo not } pegeviate 
‘ODDARD. | 





fal in Saoclten ¢ an attorney. Write us. 


PATENTS THAT PROTEOT.—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of 


six cents ay 
$4. B. LACEY 
Washington, D. Established 1869. 
amma 
GENEALOGIOAL research: abstracts or 
copies of wills deeds, etc. wade. Family 


Trees written from your data. 2 poe ex- 
perience. ‘LLY, 65 West 43rd 4 


GAMES & ENTERTAINMENTS 
Learn Roman History by playing Winifred 
Sackville og * ‘s _fascinati: 

“Roman History In Play.” 
Smith & d, Pub. 

















, Evansville, Ind. 


FOR THE HOME 
VIRGINIA COUNTRY Ley ta aay. 


to 14 Ib 22 oy r 
one year ah a ee es APS 8. pe 
PuUROEI Be resis. 

DOGS 


IF YOU HAVE A DOG send for sample 
copy and special trial subscription offer of 
the only weekly in America dev exclu- 
sively ed the dog. FIELD & FANOY. 

14 Chu New York City. 




















